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A REACTIONARY SPEAKS His MIND 


The January number of Harpers Magazine carries an article by 
Nathaniel Peffer entitled “Educators Groping for the Stars.” Mod- 
ern educators, according to this author, are deluding themselves into 
believing that the school may become an instrument of social con- 
trol and direction. Worse than that, they even have the temerity 
to believe that human personality is a proper subject of investiga- 
tion and that in some measure the school may be made to contribute 
to the development and growth of wholesome personalities. But the 
unpardonable sin of the modern educators is that they have prosti- 
tuted science by attempting to apply its methods to the problems 
and the processes of education. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the article. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main bodies of opinion on the frontiers of 
educational thought. One is centered on what may be called social reconstruc- 
tion, the other on what is loosely and largishly called personality. The first sets 
the making of a new social order as the goal of the school. The second sets as its 
goal the prophylaxis and remedy for all the ills that make men unhappy in their 


personal lives. It would not only educate individuals to extract the full de- 
velopment of their capacities but correct their personal deficiencies 
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Granted that we are going into a new society, that it is more efficient to pre- 
pare by education for the kind of world we shall live in, and that the school ideally 
is the best agency for such preparation—granted; but who believes this? How 
large a proportion of our population now believes that we must have a collective 
society—or any other society essentially different in form from the one we have? 
More important, how large a proportion of that part of the population which 
makes opinion and sets values? View all these considerations against the setting 
of the recent quarrels in Washington over the right of labor to collective bar- 
gaining! The boards of trustees of our largest universities are composed of 
bankers, corporation lawyers, owners of large industries. Let the economics 
department of a university attempt deliberately to instil the principles of a com- 
munistic or socialistic society as preferable to the régime of private property 
and how long will the members of the economics faculty remain in the uni- 
versity? The school board of a city of one hundred thousand is composed of a 
prominent real-estate dealer, the president of the First National Bank, a Pres- 
byterian minister, the vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce. Let them 
hear that high-school teachers in their town are teaching the evils of capitalism 
and private enterprise and pointing the lessons by laudatory descriptions of 
Soviet Russia and how long before the teachers are dismissed and proscribed 
from the teaching profession? 

When indoctrination for a new social order is practicable it will no longer be 
necessary, for then the new order will already have arrived. Those who control 
the present order will have surrendered or been converted. Whatever education 
may be culturally or as a concept, as an institution it is not independent or self- 
sufficient. It cannot create; it can only reflect. It cannot generate new social 
ideas; it can transmit only those which are already accepted. It must always 
bend to the collective will around it. In social ideas it can rise no higher than 
the source of the thought, feelings, and beliefs of the dominant groups in the 
society in which it finds itself. Having regard to how ponderously and waste- 
fully societies move, this is a regrettable fact, but it is a fact nevertheless. For 
educators to debate the merits of new social indoctrination in schools and uni- 
versities is either an interesting but meaningless intellectual exercise or it is to 
clothe themselves with a fictive importance. They are followers, not pioneers. 
To attempt to endow themselves with a grander réle is to waste motions or 
court heartbreak. 

Yet these educators of whom I have been speaking are the more realistic and 
earthbound. The circles in which a heavy ferment has been stirred by the yeast 
of personality are less easy to describe. They are as elusive as they are grandi- 
ose. Educators of this school do not aspire only to re-make society; they aim to 
re-make man. I shall point out later that science has gone to the educational 
profession’s head. And the part of science which is most *ighly aerated is psy- 
chology. It is probably easier to be scientifically unscienutic about psychology 
than about any other field of human knowledge or endeavor. Certainly it is 
easier to adopt its phrases without a foundation of exact knowledge. .... 
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How providential then the many and rapid discoveries of psychology! How 
they lend themselves to the uses of a profession which is just old enough to 
acquire a sense of dignity and not old enough to have background and depth. 
The lexicon of psychology is ideally adapted to patter. It can be intelligible 
without being understood. Unlike biology, physics, chemistry, law, or medicine, 
psychology does not require exact technical knowledge for purposes of discus- 
sion in other connections. For professional psychologists who remain in their 
laboratories it may, but not for others. We have then a happy conjuncture of 
circumstances: a profession which is newly arrived and must buttress its sense 
of inner security by setting its réle in grandeur; the scientifically validated 
findings of psychology that knowledge and intellectual discipline are not enough, 
thus giving the profession scientific warrant for soaring; and in psychology a 
source of easy profundities which can be transformed into slogans. 

Out of this conjuncture has come the succession of biennial philosophical 
systems and far-flung programs, each built on a new phrase or word. For one 
biennium it is “self-expression,’’ now incidentally outmoded; for another 
“creative,” then “orientation,” “evaluation,” “co-ordination,” “integration.” 
At the moment it is integration, with co-ordination not quite faded out. You 
cannot be counted among virile educational thinkers if you write three pages 
in an educational journal and do not use “integrate” at least twice, though if you 
say “co-ordinate” instead, you may still pass. To be sure, you need not define 
these words, and certainly you need not use them in the same sense twice. You 
need not even be certain what they mean. It is not particularly important what 
they mean, since they are primarily badges of membership. But you must use 


Education is now all-absorbed in personality. Told that a large proportion 
of human ills result from maladjusted and unadjusted personalities, it aspires to 
apply prophylaxis and cure. It conceives the duty of education to be the integra- 
tion of personality, sometimes more modestly called the adjustment of per- 
sonality. This entails, of course, vastly more than imparting information, drill- 
ing in the use of basic tools such as language and calculation, and disciplining 
the reasoning faculties. It takes in individual character traits, their formation 
and harmonious development, habits not directly related to the learning process, 
choice and fulfilment of career, family relationships, social relationships, suc- 
cessful marriage and parenthood, proper attitudes toward all situations in which 
the individual will ever find himself—mark the word attitude; it is already chal- 
lenging integration and education may yet come to consist of teaching attitudes 
—and other intangible subjective factors about which the psychologists them- 
selves can come to no agreement even as to classification. In short, it puts the 
school in loco parentis, if not in loco Dei. In fact, it is trenching very closely on 
God and nature..... 

Assuming also that the personnel is available, how are these majestic func- 
tions to be carried out? Science supplies the answer. Education has become 
aware of science and taken it to its bosom. Why not? It is the motive force of 
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our age. From science have been acquired technique and research, at least as 
words. Now, science has its place, and its place is in the laboratory, where ob- 
jects can be weighed and measured and counted and timed, the results always 
verifiable by tests. When a chemist addresses his colleagues on H,O he reveals 
in a hundred words that he knows whether H,0O is buttermilk or ink. There can 
be no doubt, and no eloquence can conceal any uncertainty. And when he under- 
takes a research he must prove every step with verifiable evidence. All that 
education has taken over from science is the word research. By its very nature 
that is all it can take, for it deals with too many factors which are imponderable, 
which by their very essence are not measurable by fixed and unchanging stand- 
ards. There can be no inductive method of approach to any of the questions 
which have just been raised. But because science has achieved conquests by 
methods proper to itself, education takes over the methods. Hence technique, 
studies, surveys, all the elaborate paraphernalia which lend an imposing exterior 
to futilities or trivialities. All education is passionately engaged in making 
studies to find the proper techniques for doing things that it does not know that 
it wants to do—or why it wants to do them. Technique has become the satis- 
fying substitute for the breaking business of trying to understand. It is not a 
means to an end, as in the laboratory. It has become an end in itself 

The unhappy truth is that education is at sea and rudderless, and has lost 
its bearings. Its grandiloquent fantasies and wild divagations are an escape from 
the harshness of facing the realization that it is without direction. It accumu- 
lates mountains of fact as a substitute for thinking about ends, whereas it is not 
facts that are lacking but an assured philosophic grasp, a philosophy which 
commands authority within ourselves and which can give us criteria by which to 
interpret facts. In all of which, of course, education is not differentiated from 
any other aspect of contemporary life. 

Furthermore, education is suffering a reaction from a phrenetic inflation. 
It had an almost pathological growth in the last two generations. We had 
thought that by multiplying units of educational machinery we were really 
increasing the depth and breadth of education in the race. We now feel dimly 
that we did not. We increased only the machinery. In doing so, however, we 
also scrapped the only philosophy and method of education ever applied with 
success. 

The classical discipline, which had preserved and transmitted the cultural 
heritage of the white race, was abandoned, in effect if not always in the letter. 
It was inadequate to the needs of a mechanized society, a society also which was 
no longer organized on a broad base with an all-powerful, aristocratic leisure 
class as apex. The classical discipline also had become arid with pedantry. It had 
really lost its force. In reaction against it we went to the extreme of the “‘prac- 
tical.” Education had to be for immediate use, for utilitarian application. We 
taught carpentry and bee-keeping and power-house engineering. And now we 
know that practical education is not even practical 

Our educated classes are no longer educated in the old sense; they have no 
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broad culture. They are not educated either to deal effectively with the material 
environment in which they are placed. What the old education attempted to do, 
and what it is still doing where it has not been abandoned, it at least did well, 
inadequate though that may be for the world we live in. But in what it set out 
to accomplish it succeeded. What we have been attempting to do in all our 
groping, more soundly conceived as it may be, we have failed in. We have the 
advantage of neither the old nor the new. It is instructive to compare a hundred 
educated Americans with a hundred educated Europeans. Class for class, level 
for level, ninety of the hundred Americans will be relatively ignorant; not only 
ignorant but uncultivated. In compensation we have not even any greater 
effectiveness in our environment..... 

In the language of disarmament conferences I suggest an educational holiday. 
I suggest an arbitrary, ruthless restriction of “studies,” “surveys,” “projects.” 
I suggest an unrelenting birth control of educational associations and the ad- 
journment sine die of educational conferences, which generate enthusiasm that 
leads to reckless speech. .... I suggest that educators take themselves at what- 
ever point they now find themselves, resolving only to do well that which they 
are now doing. Unconvinced though they may be of the ultimate value of what 
they are doing, doing it well is itself an end, and therefrom they may also come 
to see what is more worth doing. They will at least have time to think and to 
form judgments. They will save the energy and time lost in false motions. 


The author of the article from which the foregoing paragraphs 
are quoted has only two positive suggestions to offer. One is made 
indirectly and in a somewhat veiled fashion when he says that the 
classical discipline is the only philosophy and method of education 
ever applied with success. The other suggestion is that we take an 
educational holiday. Whatever may be the shortcomings of the 
schools or the vagaries of educators, it is not at all likely that either 
educators or the lay public will follow a leadership so bankrupt in 
ideas that it has nothing to offer but a return to the classics or a 
cessation of all attempts to make the school a more effective social 
instrument. 


Is Locat CoNnTROL OF EDUCATION DEMOCRATIC? 


We in America are in the habit of regarding our educational sys- 
tem as the most democratic in the world. In education, as in other 
aspects of our political organization, we have regarded local autono- 
my as evidence of the democratic spirit of our institutions. For more 
than a century the “‘little red school house” has been the symbol of 
our educational democracy and, in view of the fact that 60 per cent 
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of the school buildings of this country still are one-teacher schools, 
it would seem that our faith in localism has not been greatly dis- 
turbed. It may, therefore, come as something of a shock to many of 
us to have a foreign observer point out that our educational system 
is not nearly so democratic as we had supposed and to attribute this 
lack of democracy to the type of local control to which we have 
tenaciously clung. 

The foreign observer to whom reference is made is J. G. Cannon, 
inspector of schools in Victoria, Australia. In a monograph entitled 
Comments on Education in U.S.A. and Victoria, published by Mel- 
bourne University, Mr. Cannon makes the following comment on 
the inequalities in educational opportunity which our type of dis- 
trict organization necessarily entails. 

The Americans regard their public school as a very democratic institution, 
but from the Australian point of view their system allows of so many inequali- 
ties of opportunity that many public schools seem to resemble closely the 
Australian private schools which provide for people who are able and willing 
to pay substantial sums of money for the education of their children in a selected 
social group. This state of affairs arises from the system of local control so dear 
to the prosperous educationists of America and their admirers. In some cities 
the way by which public schools may be given the characteristics of private 
schools is by the formation of “villages.’”” These may be small, exclusive, sub- 
urban areas in which well-to-do people whose business interests lie in the cities 
make their homes. The village provides its own schools from school taxes paid 
by landowners in its territory. Winnetka, at Chicago, and Bronxville, at New 
York, are examples. 


The truth and implication of Mr. Cannon’s statement cannot be 
denied. Within any given community we afford substantially equal 
educational opportunities to all youth, but as between communities 
we recognize and permit to exist the most striking inequalities. 
Practically, it will be impossible for some time to come to afford 
youth in sparsely settled communities the same educational facilities 
given youth in more thickly populated areas. Until some of the more 
glaring inequalities between communities are eliminated, we shall 
have to speak of our “democratic” school system with a degree 
of moderation. The remedy, of course, lies in the elimination 
of the small district and in state and perhaps federal aid to edu- 
cation. 
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EDUCATION AND CRIME AS VIEWED BY WARDENS 
OF PENITENTIARIES 


Some time ago Grover C. Ramsey, chairman of the Committee on 
Publicity of the American Federation of Teachers, addressed a letter 
to the wardens of a number of state penitentiaries requesting that 
they make some statement with respect to education as a preventive 
of crime. The following letter from J. M. Sanders, warden of the 
Missouri State Penitentiary, is more or less typical of the replies 
received. 


September 4, 1933 
Mr. Grover C. Ramsey, Chairman 
Committee on Publicity 
American Federation of Teachers 
231 North Pine Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Sm: In reply to your letter of September rst, [I] beg to say that I am 
not in favor of reducing the public-school curriculums one iota, and what I have 
to say on the subject comes from thirty years’ personal experience as an officer 
of the law and finally as warden of the third largest prison in these United States. 

Crime costs the taxpayers thirty millions of dollars daily. This amount is 
50 per cent greater than the combined net earnings of all our corporations. 
The average age of those convicted is nineteen, and this means that ten years 
ago the average prisoner was in the grade school. But what is more significant 
is the fact that the men who will be in the prisons in 1943 are the boys that are 
in the public schools today. Today, in this country, we have an army of boy 
hobos numbering over 300,000 and most of them mere youths. There are nine 
and one half million school children in the United States that are faced with bad 
schools or none at all. This is serious; it must be remembered that Ignorance is 
the Siamese Twin of Crime. 

One-fifth of all the arrests last year were mere boys and over 42 per cent 
were repeaters. It is an ugly picture when we know that 75 per cent of all the 
habitual criminals were convicted before the age of eighteen. You cannot start 
at the penal institution. You can only expect returns if you start with the child, 
the parents, the home, and our public schools with their parent and teacher or- 
ganizations. 

Our average population last year in the Missouri State Penitentiary was 4,613 
inmates, with ages ranging from 14 to 87 years. Of this number, 7 per cent had 
no schooling; 18 per cent up to the fourth grade; 25 per cent graduated the 
eighth grade; 4 per cent went to high school; and 1 per cent went to college. 

With the above in mind, how can a man with an honest conscience reduce 
our public-school systems and give more idle time to our children and young men 
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and women in their teens? Surely, there must be other means of saving money 
than taking knowledge from the coming generation. 

It is best that all of us remember we are not dealing with dollars and cents— 
we are dealing with lives and young thoughts that are human. When we leave, 
let us be sure that our children and our children’s children have the educational 
advantages that we knew; in that, we can be assured of a future race well edu- 
cated and with less crime and criminals. 

Trusting this may be of interest to you and be of some benefit in your work, 


Iam 
Yours very truly, 


[Signed] J. M. SANDERS, Warden 


THE FRENCH CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 


In a recent number of the News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Auguste Desclos describes as follows the funda- 
mental purposes of French education. 


The ideal product of French education is still the same as of old—so well 
defined by the old expression now obsolete as a phrase, but not in its significance 
—Vhonnéte homme of the seventeenth century. L’honnéte homme, says La 
Rochefoucauld, est celui qui ne se pique de rien. It is the man who has no special 
interest in any one subject, but who has an intelligent view on everything. 
L’honnéte homme believes with Aristotle that what distinguishes man from the 
beast is thought; he also believes with Descartes that it is thought which char- 
acterizes conscious existence: Cogito, ergo sum; and that the great thing in life 
is to think clearly. 

L’honnéte homme is prepared to understand everything. Though he has in 
modern days acquired the special knowledge necessary for his everyday avoca- 
tions, he is not a specialist but a cultured gentleman. He does not think of 
himself primarily as an engineer, a salesman, or a lawyer, but as a man to whom 
nothing human is foreign, and the qualities that he values are not the technical 
skills of the moment, but the perennial virtues of unchanging humanity. 

In our French schools and universities, therefore, it is not to science or litera- 
ture, or philosophy, or the plastic arts, or any technical knowledge that we give 
pre-eminence, but to culture, that full and rounded development of the human 
faculties which is itself a work of art. This conception of the pre-eminence of 
general culture is the most original, the most specifically French of our educa- 
tional ideals and practices. It dominates every grade of our system, even the 
elementary and the technical. The ideal of culture is almost a religion on which 
all are agreed; when it is in danger, all the country is up in arms to defend it. 

Culture is difficult to describe. It is perhaps easier to say what it is not than 
what it is. It is certainly not encyclopedism: the knowledge of everything; 
neither is it specialization: the knowledge of one thing. Indeed it is not knowl- 
edge at all, but knowledge transmuted into power—pollen into honey. It is the 
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result of a method for a training of the mind, that has endeavored to teach it to 
think, to think clearly. Montaigne has said, ‘Better a head well made than a 
head well filled.” A head well made is the product of culture. 

Perhaps the best definition would be to say that culture is what remains 
when you have forgotten everything. What is it that remains? Many things: 
the understanding quickened and deepened—a breadth of outlook—a catholicity 
of sympathies—a refinement of taste—an appreciation of beauty—a delicacy of 
feeling—a sense of measure—a modesty of judgment—a critical habit of mind— 
the habit of taking nothing for granted—of thinking for one’s self, that habit 
which is the very soul of liberty—the habit of sincere unbiased approach to 
any problem and of the undaunted pursuit of its ultimate solution in a real 
scientific spirit—a proper and balanced conception of the various uses of life, 
of its graces as well as its utilities. Those are some of the things that remain, 
some of the elements of that full and rounded life for which we endeavor to 
prepare our students. 


LIABILITY OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES FOR 
INJURIES TO PUPILS 


There have been few, if any, judicial decisions dealing with the 
liability of teachers or other employees of school boards for negli- 
gence which causes injury to pupils. Considerable importance, 
therefore, attaches to a decision on this issue recently handed down 
by the Supreme Court of Iowa in the case of Charles F. Hibbs v. 
Independent School District of Green Mountain. 

The facts of the case are as follows: The board of education of an 
independent school district employed one James W. Wilson to trans- 
port pupils to and from school. While the school bus was being 
driven by Wilson’s wife, Mary E. Wilson, an eight-year-old pupil 
who was riding on the front seat with the driver fell or was thrown 
from the bus. In some way not definitely disclosed by the evidence, 
the door of the bus opened. The pupil fell out and thereby sustained 
serious injuries. Action for damages was brought against the school 
district and against Mary E. Wilson. In the lower court the school 
district was held exempt from liability, but Mary E. Wilson was 
held liable in damages to the amount of $750. On appeal the 
Supreme Court set aside the judgment against Mary E. Wilson. 
The issue of the school district’s liability was not raised before the 
Supreme Court. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the opinion of the 
court. 
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Preliminary to a discussion of the merits of the one proposition relied upon 
for reversal, which we deem it necessary to consider in this opinion, the court 
desires to call attention to a few well-established general principles applicable 
to the facts of this case. Municipalities possess, and exercise, two distinct classes 
of powers,—one, governmental in character in which it acts in a sense as a 
sovereign, and the other, proprietary or ministerial, in which it acts for the pri- 
vate advantage of the inhabitants of the municipality. Norman v. City of 
Chariton, 201 Iowa 279. When acting in its purely governmental capacity, 
municipalities are not liable in damages resulting from negligence on the part 
of its officers, servants, and agents 

The same rule of non-liability applies to the officers of such munici- 


The foregoing rule of immunity from liability has been numerously and 
variously applied to school corporations 

No case against an employee of a school corporation directly involving per- 
sonal liability on his part for negligence causing injury to a pupil has been called 
to the attention of the court. No reason would, however, seem to exist for grant- 
ing exemption from liability to the employees of other municipal corporations 
whose negligence has resulted in injuries or damages for which relief is sought, 
where the same arose while the municipality was engaged in the performance 
of a governmental function and to deny the same to an employee of a school 
corporation when similarly engaged. 

It was held in Calwell v. City of Boone [51 Iowa 687] that cities are not liable 
for torts of police officers while engaged in the enforcement of police regula- 
tions and that such cities cannot make themselves liable by ratification of such 
acts. A school corporation, being an independent agency of the state for the 
purpose, in part, of the education of the boys and girls residing therein in pro- 
viding for the transportation of pupils to and from school is engaged in the per- 
formance of a governmental function 

The trial court, upon motion of the school district, directed the jury to return 
a verdict in its favor but declined to so rule upon a motion of appellant upon the 
ground that she was also engaged in the performance of a governmental duty at 
the time the accident occurred. The plaintiff has not appealed from the ruling 
of the court denying recovery against the independent school district, and the 
correctness of the court’s ruling on the motion to direct in its favor is not in- 
volved on this appeal. 

It is alleged in the petition of appellee that appellant, who was the driver of 
the bus, was employed by the independent school district to operate the same 
and to convey the pupils to and from school. Appellant testified to the same 
effect and also that she was the owner of the bus. The defendant school cor- 
poration specifically denied that appellant was employed by it and that the 
contract for the services being rendered by her was with James W. Wilson, her 
husband 

Many cases are cited above to support the practically universally recognized 
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rule that the exemption from liability in cases of this character applies as well 
to the school corporation, its officers, and, upon principle, it must be held to 
apply to its employees. Had the husband been driving the bus, it would have to 
be conceded that he, under the circumstances of this case, would be immune 
from liability. Appellant, with the knowledge and acquiescence of the school 
board, was performing the identical functions and rendering the same service as 
her husband would have rendered. If not technically an employee of the dis- 
trict, it is only because her husband whose place she had taken, sustained a 
technical contractual relation thereto. No case directly in point has come under 
our observation. The rule of non-liability exists because the functions being 
performed are for the common good of all without any special corporate benefit 
or profit. No distinction in principle can be made upon the basis of which the 
general rule of non-liability shall not be applied to the facts of this case. The 
contract for carrying the pupilsis not before us. It follows that appellant’s mo- 
tion for a directed verdict should have been sustained. The judgment appealed 
from is, accordingly, reversed. 


EVIDENCE ON THE PREDICTION OF 
VOCATIONAL SUCCESS 
For a number of years Professor E. L. Thorndike, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has directed an investigation to de- 
termine the significance of certain indices in predicting vocational 


success. The evidence accumulated to date indicates that the in- 
dices usually employed in vocational guidance are of practically no 
value in predicting at the age of fourteen the vocational success 
which the pupil will have attained at the age of twenty-two. 

The following statement by Irving Lorge, research associate, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, describing the results of 
the experiment to date, was published in the New York Times. 


In 1921 the Commonwealth Fund commissioned the Institute of Educational 
Research at Teachers College to evaluate for vocational prediction certain 
items of school record as well as of psychological measurements. Under Dr. 
E. L. Thorndike’s direction the institute attempted to ascertain the significance 
of school records of ‘‘scholarship,” “conduct,” and attendance, and of tests of 
intellect, clerical ability, and mechanical adroitness for vocational success. 

To do this, 2,500 New York City children in 1921 and 1922 were measured 
with tests purporting to measure intellect, clerical ability, and mechanical 
adroitness. For each child tested, measures of school scholarship, conduct, 
and attendance to the time of the test were computed. In order to find out the 
predictive value of each of these items for later success, it was essential to follow 
up each child up to age twenty-two or later. This we did 
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When the child was located and found at home, the field worker asked ques- 
tions concerning the schools attended, the age of leaving, and the grade reached 
before leaving school. This information was checked against school records. 
The child was also asked where he worked, what work he did, how much he 
earned, and how he liked the job. In addition, each job was classified as pri- 
marily clerical, mechanical, or professional in nature, and categoried as to level 
of responsibility or dignity. From these records two criteria were developed: 
an educational-success criterion and a vocational-success criterion. 

We now had data concerning each child’s school adjustment up to age four- 
teen and his scores in psychological tests at age fourteen, which could be evalu- 
ated in terms of educational and vocational success. Let us consider, first, the 
findings for the prediction of educational success. 

A score on an intelligence test of an hour or less predicts future educational 
success better than the progress record of approximately eight years in school, 
and nearly as well as teachers’ estimates of conduct or ability. This fact is not 
only of great importance for theories of guidance but also of immediate and wide 
practical utility. Such a test can be given anywhere at any time with strictly 
comparable results. Such a long record of teachers’ marks as we have used is 
difficult and often impossible to obtain; and the standards of different school 
systems vary so much that the predictive value when children of different school 
systems are compared will be lower than that found by us, and occasionally wili 
be grossly misleading. 

When, however, we direct our attention to the prediction of vocational ca- 
reers we find that no fact at or near age fourteen, or best combination of facts, 
will predict vocational success. This unpalatable truth is challenging. There is, 
however, no gainsaying that such facts as we have about a child at age fourteen 
do not predict success at work as measured by our criteria. Our criteria were: 
(1) the yearly earnings from age twenty to twenty-two, corrected for cost of 
living, unemployment, and salary level; (2) the average level of the job at these 
ages, and (3) the average satisfaction with the job. 

Among those who engage in mechanical work, success in school to age four- 
teen and scores in intelligence tests at that age are nearly valueless and nearly 
equally so in predicting earnings, level of work, and interest in job at age 
twenty to twenty-two. In any case, no combination of the facts gathered by us 
at age fourteen would have enabled a vocational counselor to foretell how well 
a boy or girl would do in mechanical work six to eight years later, or how happy 
he would be at it. The judgments of the counselor would have had about 98 
per cent as large errors as if he had made them by pure guess. 

Success at clerical work at age twenty-one is predicted relatively much better 
than success at mechanical work or mixed work, but still very inadequately. 

On the whole, it is safe to infer that boys and girls who are above the average 
in any of our tests or any feature of school success will do relatively better at 
clerical work than at mechanical work. The latter pays smaller bonuses for ex- 
cellence in these respects—at least up to age twenty-two. It is the less skilful 
and less scholarly who profit by choosing mechanical work. 
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On the whole, the vocational histories of these boys and girls are not in ac- 
cord with the opinions of those enthusiasts for vocational guidance who assume 
that an examination of a boy or girl of fourteen and a study of his school record 
will enable a counselor to estimate his fitness to succeed in this, that, and the 
other sort of work. 


Pupit PERSONNEL RECORDS 


The Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania has pub- 
lished a bulletin (Number 81) entitled Cumulative Pupil Personnel 
Records: Elementary and Secondary Schools. The bulletin includes 
the report of the Committee on Records and Reports appointed by 
the Department of Public Instruction to review various forms of rec- 
ords and to develop forms suitable for use in the schools of the state. 
The bulletin contains examples of cumulative pupil personnel record 
forms for elementary and secondary schools and examples of the 
following supplementary record forms: registration card, curricu- 
lum-election record, transfer card, pupil self-analysis form, home- 
visit record, pupil-teacher conference record, health card, and teach- 
er’s estimate card. Suggestions are made and directions given with 
respect to such matters as the following: collection and organization 
of data for cumulative record forms, installation of the cumulative 


record system, and the making of entries on record forms and cards. 


A Course OF STUDY IN SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A recent bulletin published by the Maryland State Department 
of Education outlines a course of study in science for the first seven 
grades of the elementary school. Albert S. Cook, state superintend- 
ent of schools, comments on the bulletin as follows: 


This bulletin brings to the attention of supervisors, teachers, and children a 
number of units of study in elementary science 

Science, in the fields of biology, physics, and chemistry, has for a long time 
been included in the program of studies for our high schools; but, although our 
elementary-school programs in nature-study, geography, and health have con- 
tained elements of enrichment from science, there has been small evidence of 
specific science content and method. We have never had an organized and con- 
tinuous program for the study of science from the first grade through every 
successive grade of the elementary school. 

This bulletin, prepared by Miss I. Jewell Simpson, assistant state superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary instruction, provides material and suggestions 
for forty-two units—six for each elementary-school grade—from the fields of 
geology, astronomy, biology, physics, and chemistry Teachers will find 
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enough material in these units to make good headway in science-teaching. It is, 
of course, understood that a teacher’s preparation will include the use of refer- 
ences listed at the end of each unit and will extend much beyond the material in 
the bulletin. 


The plan of the bulletin and the content of the units included in 
it are described as follows: 


The material of the bulletin is organized in forty-two units .. . . distributed 
among seven grades under three major categories—universe, living things, chem- 
ical and physical processes: 

Universe, which deals with the earth in relation to sun, moon, stars, and 
planets; and also with the earth and its rocks, its soils, its contours and physical 
structure. 

Living things, dealing with the adaptation of animals and plants to their en- 
vironment, and with their interrelation and interdependence. 

Chemical and physical processes, which deal with the great laws underlying 
the conservation and changes of matter and energy and the sources and uses of 
power. 

An effort has been made to maintain a balance in the several major fields of 
science—astronomy, biology, geology, physics, and chemistry—suitable to the 
maturity and interests of elementary-school pupils Eight of the forty-two 
units deal with the universe (astronomy and geology) ; twenty-two, or more than 
half of the total number of units, deal with living things (nature-study and 
biology); while the remaining twelve units deal with chemical and physical 
processes (chemistry and physics). 

Nature-study outlines of former years were concerned mainly with plants 
and animals. Today, it would seem that the most appropriate materials toward 
which to direct the attention of young children are those concerned with plants 
and animals, although undoubtedly considerable material simple enough to be 
used in the lower grades may be drawn from the physical sciences. Children 
are living in a world where their environment is being changed by physical sci- 
ence perhaps even more than by biclogical science. 

The units are set up in fairly uniform style with a generalization at the begin- 
ning followed by several statements of important ideas or understandings de- 
signed to guide the teaching and serve as a check on the outcome. These large 
ideas or concepts appear under the caption, “Things To See and To Under- 
stand.” Under another caption, ‘“Things To Do and To Talk About,” are sug- 
gestions designed to guide observation, experiment, discussion, and procedure. 
At the end of each unit references for the use of pupils and teachers are listed. 

Making observations and collecting materials for class study and experimen- 
tation is largely the children’s responsibility. This should develop initiative and 
resourcefulness as well as be a great help to a busy teacher. 

The units are suggestive enough both in content and in procedures so that 
even the timid teacher and the teacher with little training in the field of science 
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can make a good beginning in teaching the subject, can guide the simple experi- 


ments, and can go adventuring with the children into what a poet has fittingly 
called the ‘“‘great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world.” 


UNEMPLOYED COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 


In a recent number of the News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, E. R. Murrow makes the following statement 
with respect to unemployed college and university graduates in this 
country and in Europe. 


There appear to be no reliable statistics concerning the number of unem- 
ployed college and university graduates in the United States today, but such 
figures as are available indicate that at least 70 per cent of the graduating classes 
of the past three years have not found employment and that the total number of 
unemployed college and university graduates is approximately 500,000. While 
there seems to be general agreement that our institutions are overcrowded, 
no well-thought-out analysis has been made to determine where and to what 
extent overcrowding exists, to determine its causes, to make clear the conse- 
quences of overcrowding upon the universities’ chances of fulfilling their func- 
tion, and to study solutions which have been attempted or suggested in order to 
test their applicability. 

International Student Service has collected certain data on conditions in 
countries other than the United States which indicate clearly the increase of 
university population. Between the years 1913-32 university enrolment in- 
creased 377 per cent in Bulgaria, in Poland 231 per cent, in Holland 124 per cent, 
and in India 170 per cent. During the same period the institutions of Spain, 
Denmark, France, Sweden, Italy, and Germany report increases varying from 
68 to 81 per cent. The smallest increase in any European country is found in 
Switzerland with 3.8 per cent. The greatest increase is of course found in those 
countries which became independent after the war, whose boundaries were ex- 
tended and whose systems of higher education have been developed in the main 
during the past thirty years. In almost every country there is a marked in- 
crease in medical and law students. At least a portion of the increase may be 
explained by the fact that many preferred higher education to continued unem- 
ployment. Choice of faculties or fields of study-appears to have been dictated by 
opportunities for employment resulting in steadily rising numbers in certain 
professions long after the saturation point had been reached. 

Little or no relationship exists between increase of students and increase of 
population. Certain states established after the war were in dire need of uni- 
versity-trained people to staff their administrative systems. The influx of stu- 
dents has continued long after the demand for their services in civil-service posi- 
tions has been met. 

The increase of women students has been greater in all countries than the 
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general increase. The number of students per each staff member has increased 
making personal contact between student and professor more difficult. More- 
over in many European countries it has been impossible to supply the necessary 
equipment to meet the increasing enrolment. The introductory report of the 
European survey, written by Dr. Walter Kotschnig, concludes that “any excep- 
tional height of achievement on the part of professors and students is won not 
because of, but in spite of, the popularity of university study.” 

It is clear on the basis of data collected that Germany is sending out of her 
universities more than twice the number of professionally trained graduates 
than can be absorbed. Latvia is producing 500 graduates every year for every 
200 posts. In Czechoslovakia the proportion is 3,500 to 2,100. From 1928 to 
1931 Norway graduated 290 doctors, dentists, lawyers, and clergy—125 found 
no posts. 

Dr. Kotschnig has recently arrived in this country to project the survey into 
American conditions. The results of his researches will be awaited with inter- 
est. It is possible that the problem may be met in many ways—vocational 
guidance, the introduction of a “work year”—better distribution of intellectual 
workers between town and country and the establishment of stronger organiza- 
tions and associations designed for collective bargaining would seem to be pos- 
sibilities. Intellectual work being considered in most countries as a commodity 
is subject to the usual depreciation that follows an oversupply, but the solution 
will not be found in planning alone. While manual labor is considered to be of 
inferior worth and while intellectual and manual workers live in opposite worlds, 


the rising tide of university graduates will be hard to check. The universities 
will continue to turn out graduates unable because of unemployment, bitterness, 
and disillusionment to play their part in the revaluation of social values. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
week of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, will be held at the Chamber of 
Commerce Club in the Terminal Tower, Public Square, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Wednesday evening, February 28, 1934. Alumni, former 
students, and friends of the University are most cordially invited to 
attend the dinner. Tickets, at the rate of $1.25 each, may be se- 
cured from William S. Gray, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, or from Miss Clara B. Severin, 2593 Dartmoor Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 





EVIDENCE OF THE NEED OF CAPABLE 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


FUNCTION OF SUPERVISION 


The unique function of instructional leadership is the improve- 
ment of teaching. In achieving this end, such leadership seeks to 
co-operate with, and to provide guidance for, intelligent, profession- 
ally-minded men and women engaged in teaching. As explained in 
the Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, leadership invites ‘participation in the formation of 
instructional policies”; stimulates “‘variation in educational thinking 
and planning”; encourages “‘experimentation to test the values” of 
such variations; and provides for the “maximum development of 
self-direction, self-appraisal, and self-control of the teaching staff.’ 
The rapid expansion of supervisory agencies during the last two 
decades bears silent testimony to their importance. The numerous 
reports and yearbooks that have been published show notable prog- 
ress in defining the function and the scope of supervision and in de- 
veloping and refining its techniques. 

Progress in this field has, however, been temporarily halted. In 
the name of economy, essential services are being curtailed and not 
infrequently eliminated. From near and far come reports of drastic 
reductions in the supervisory staff. Such changes are apparently 
based on the assumption that supervision is an accessory service 
rather than an indispensable part of the instructional organization. 
This article challenges the validity of such an assumption and pre- 
sents evidence of the urgent need of instructional leadership in school 
units of various sizes and in schools representing widely different 
racial, social, and economic conditions. It shows conclusively that 

t Effective Instructional Leadership, p. 2. Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Su- 


pervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
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a vigorous supervisory policy promotes far more rapid progress in 
improving teaching than is usually attained otherwise. It empha- 
sizes the need of more rather than less supervision during the period 
of radical reconstruction which elementary education and secondary 
education now face. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE NEED FOR SUPERVISION 

The evidence upon which the conclusions and the recommenda- 
tions presented in this article are based was secured in a supervisory 
experiment which began in 1926 under a subsidy from the Common- 
wealth Fund and continued for five years. The following were the 
chief purposes of the study: “to determine ways and means of re- 
organizing and improving the teaching of reading in harmony with 
the results of scientific studies”; “‘to study the character of the ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, and teaching difficulties encountered in a 
supervisory campaign planned to improve reading instruction”; and 
“to determine the effect, if any, on the achievement of pupils that 
accompanies and follows vigorous efforts to improve teaching.’’* The 
experiment was carried on in two groups of schools. The first in- 
cluded four school units varying in size from a rural school to schools 
in a city with a population of 35,000 and representing widely differ- 
ent types of supervisory service. The second group included five 
specific schools representing different racial, social, and economic 
conditions. The findings are verified in large measure by the results 
of more than a score of published studies, the specific purpose of 
which was to make desirable changes in the teaching of reading in 
cities, rural areas, or districts of a state. 

Attention will be directed first to the need of instructional leader- 
ship under normal conditions, such as prevailed before the depres- 
sion. A survey of the status of reading in more than thirty schools 
at the beginning of the study in 1926 revealed a series of illuminating 
facts. First, the general breadth and character of the instruction 
given differed widely. Many schools still adhered to the narrow con- 
tent and formal methods characteristic of instruction in reading 
given two decades ago. Other schools had greatly improved the 

* William S. Gray, with the assistance of Gertrude Whipple, Improving Instruction 


in Reading: An Experimental Study, p. 2. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 40. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1933. 
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breadth and excellence of their teaching by enriching the activities of 
the reading period; by providing wide, interesting, purposeful read- 
ing in the content fields; by organizing the materials read in terms of 
challenging units or problems; and by providing appropriate guid- 
ance in reading in all school subjects and activities. Accompanying 
these differences in the kinds of instruction given were equally sig- 
nificant variations in the reading achievements and interests of the 
pupils. Some schools ranked distinctly above the norms in achieve- 
ment, and others ranked shockingly low. The pupils in some schools 
had acquired varied interests and had engaged in wide, diversified 
reading. In other schools the pupils gave evidence of few such inter- 
ests, did little or no independent reading, and engaged in study activ- 
ities haltingly and ineffectively. 

A careful study of the conditions which accompanied these differ- 
ences supplied striking evidence of the value of instructional leader- 
ship. In practically every school in which efficient teaching and sat- 
isfactory achievement were found, a capable superintendent, super- 
visor, or principal directed and inspired the staff. In such schools a 
spirit of confidence and professional zeal prevailed. The teachers had 
caught a vision of the broader outcomes of teaching and exhibited 
keen interest in the achievements and the needs of their pupils. They 
had adopted an inquiring attitude toward their difficulties and were 
proceeding intelligently in their attempts to solve their problems. In 
the schools which secured unsatisfactory results, there was either 
little supervision (often none) or inadequate instructional leadership. 
Far too frequently the staff was discouraged and had lost hope of 
improving conditions. The teachers were in need of guidance and in- 
spiration to help them out of the morass and to lead them to higher 
levels of teaching. In other cases the teachers were not acquainted 
with progressive trends in teaching and were satisfied with the 
meager results secured. There was obvious need for leadership that 
would cultivate an inquiring attitude, inform and inspire the staff, 
and provide the help necessary in reorganizing and improving teach- 
ing. In still other cases the teachers recognized their deficiencies and 
were eager for help. Their supervisory officers, however, were not 
acquainted with recent professional literature nor with the results of 
scientific studies. They were either content to limit their activities 
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to administrative duties or were unwilling to put forth the necessary 
effort to secure the professional knowledge and acquire the technique 
essential in constructive supervision. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The discussion thus far emphasizes the fact that superior teaching 
is usually found in schools directed by capable instructional leaders. 
Next will be presented evidence which shows that, if a vigorous 
supervisory policy is adopted, the rate of improvement may be 
greatly accelerated. 

Following the initial survey, which has been described, a careful 
study was made of the steps essential in each co-operating school in 
order to improve instruction in reading. During the spring of 1926 
the administrative officers acquainted the staff with the purposes of 
the investigation, directed them in the study and interpretation of 
the results of the initial survey, readjusted or added to the super- 
visory staff, secured funds for needed books, and in other ways pre- 
pared for a vigorous drive in the following year to improve the teach- 
ing of reading. The principals and the supervisors co-operated 
actively in these preliminary steps. 

During the school year 1926-27 a comprehensive supervisory pro- 
gram was organized and carried on in an effort to stimulate teachers 
and to supply them with the help and guidance needed. Among the 
specific steps taken, only four will be mentioned: (1) Studies of the 
needs and achievements of pupils were made at the beginning of the 
school year. (2) Conferences were held on basic reading problems, 
such as teaching pupils to read thoughtfully or stimulating inde- 
pendent reading interests. (3) Provision was made for concrete help 
in solving problems and in overcoming difficulties through such 
means as demonstrations, exhibits, and personal conferences fol- 
lowing classroom visits. (4) Systematic measures of the progress and 
the needs of the pupils were secured. The supervisors and the prin- 
cipals also carried on intensive studies of specific supervisory prob- 
lems. One such study related to problem teachers; a second was con- 
cerned with the nature of supervisory activities. Committees com- 
posed of the more acceptable teachers were organized to study and 
report on various practical issues, such as desirable preprimer activ- 
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ities, stimulating units in the content fields, remedial cases and their 
treatment, and other problems of a similar nature. At the end of the 
school year a careful study was made of the results achieved during 
the year. Significant changes in the character of the instruction 
were noted, and the progress in the achievement of the pupils was 
measured by standardized tests. Wherever possible, the tests were 
repeated in the spring of 1928, 1929, and 1930 to determine the ex- 
tent to which improvement continued after outside stimulation, 
guidance, and pressure had been removed. 

The evidence secured showed conclusively that notable progress 
can be achieved as a result of an intelligent, vigorous supervisory 
policy. All the schools which attacked the problem seriously made 
distinct progress in increasing the achievement of pupils in reading. 
Even more significant is the fact that many of the schools developed 
reading programs of far greater breadth and excellence than they had 
previously provided. Some of the co-operating schools made little or 
no progress. In each case, however, the failure to improve could be 
readily explained. For example, one school received no supervision 
except the occasional supervision which could be provided by the 
experimenter and his assistant. The teachers needed not only sys- 
tematic guidance and stimulation from a sympathetic leader but also 
at times that type of pressure which only a tactful and judicious 
school officer can exert. A second school was directed by a principal 
who was so absorbed in administrative duties that he could give 
little or no time to supervision. The principal of a third school was 
unfamiliar with the professional literature on reading and had not 
acquired the technical knowledge and skill essential in effective 
supervision. It required a year or more before she was prepared to 
exercise constructive leadership. Her subsequent record supplies 
ample evidence of the value of the rigorous training and discipline to 
which she subjected herself during the course of the experiment. 

Without doubt, the most gratifying result of the experiment was 
the notable progress made in the schools which were supervised by 
intelligent, professionally-minded leaders. Brief reference will be 
made to one such case. At the beginning of the study one of the ex- 
perimental schools had no principal. A young woman from the 
superintendent’s office was assigned to the school for the exclusive 
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purpose of helping to improve teaching. Because the woman was 
relatively untrained, only limited progress was made during the 
school year 1926-27. In 1930 the investigator asked for a report of 
the steps taken since 1927 and for the privilege of repeating the tests 
used during the study. The report submitted contained an illuminat- 
ing account of significant changes in both the content and the meth- 
ods of teaching reading, in the provisions made for purposeful read- 
ing in the content subjects, and in the guidance provided in all read- 
ing activities. Concrete evidence of the professional growth of the 
staff was also included. The results of the tests showed that the 
pupils had attained high levels of achievement in all phases of read- 
ing. The supervisor had begun two years earlier to direct the im- 
provement of instruction in two other schools. The steady progress 
which the pupils in these schools were making, as revealed by tests 
which had been given at frequent intervals, supplied striking evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of her leadership. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


The discussion thus far suggests the urgent need for instructional 
leadership, supplies evidence of its value under normal conditions, 
and shows that a vigorous supervisory policy stimulates constructive 
changes in teaching and greatly increases the achievement of pupils. 
In view of these facts, the validity of recent economies secured 
through the reduction or elimination of the supervisory staff can be 
seriously challenged. In a sense, such economies may be likened to 
those attained by failure to provide a reliable steering wh«el, proper 
lubrication, and a good quality of gasoline in an automobiie. Under 
such treatment an expensive and otherwise efficient machine fails 
to function properly because of the lack of essentials which repre- 
sent but a very small percentage of the total investment. The as- 
sumption that supervision is an accessory and that the amount and 
quality of supervision may be radically reduced without harm is in- 
valid in the light of the evidence available. Instead of greatly re- 
ducing or eliminating all supervision, as has been done in many cases, 
it would be far better to distribute necessary economies so that talent 
and energy can be reserved for maintaining instruction at a high 
level of efficiency. 
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The results of this study point to another fact which cannot be 
overlooked. Many persons serving today as superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors are providing inadequate instructional leader- 
ship. Continued expenditure of public funds to retain such workers 
cannot be justified. It is imperative, now as never before, that super- 
vision be maintained at a high level of efficiency. The depression has 
emphasized the need of radical changes in both elementary and sec- 
ondary education. For example, the course of study must be revised 
to insure greater social enlightenment and understanding, to develop 
social rather than selfish personalities, to stimulate interest and initi- 
ative in discovery and planning, and to promote greater efficiency in 
independent reading and study activities. The necessity of such 
changes and improvements makes it essential that we have capable 
and inspiring leadership in every school system, every school, and 
every classroom. 

In the space that remains at my disposal, I wish to point out four 
conditions, in addition to capable leadership, that are essential in 
effecting desirable changes in teaching. These will be discussed in 
terms of the findings of the experiment to which frequent reference 
has already been made in this report. 

The first necessity is a competent and professionally-minded staff. 
In each of the schools which made distinct progress, the staff was 
either reasonably well trained and prepared to co-operate intelligent- 
ly or was capable and willing to learn. In some of the schools, how- 
ever, there were teachers who were inadequately trained or who 
were incompetent and hostile. The former were able to overcome 
their limitations in the course of time; the latter presented almost in- 
superable barriers to progress. The fact that a staff with limited 
training but with appropriate professional attitudes and zeal can re- 
vise its practices in the light of progressive trends was demonstrated 
in all schools directed by stimulating, informed leaders. On the 
other hand, poorly trained teachers with inadequate supervision 
made only a limited amount of improvement even with outside 
stimulation and assistance. Little or no progress was made in 
schools taught by teachers who were not deeply concerned with the 
problems of teaching, who were self-satisfied, or who were hostile to 
suggestions which involved additional work or interfered with their 
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routine. Fortunately, the number of teachers of this type was small. 
The conditions described justify the conclusion that only those 
teachers should be engaged, or indeed retained, who look on teaching 
as a challenging profession and who are willing to exert continuous 
effort in increasing their efficiency and in effecting needed reforms. 
In these important activities they should have the stimulation and 
guidance, whenever needed, of capable, inspiring leaders. 

In the second place, the study showed clearly that substantial 
progress in improving teaching depends to a considerable extent on 
familiarity with professional literature and the results of scientific 
studies. At the beginning of the experiment only a limited number of 
the supervisory officers and teachers were adequately acquainted 
with such materials. As a step in overcoming this deficiency, some 
attended school during a summer term and took courses relating to 
their needs. In many schools professional books on reading and some 
of the more important related scientific reports were purchased. 
These were studied carefully either by individual teachers or by the 
staff as a whole. A series of lectures relating to various important 
phases of reading was given in all schools. In these lectures both pro- 
gressive trends and the results of related studies were summarized. 
Not infrequently groups of teachers or special committees began the 
study of specific problems, such as the techniques involved in diag- 
nosis and remedial teaching. Before their work had advanced far, 
it was usually necessary for them to study intensively related scien- 
tific literature. In these and other ways many teachers soon gained 
a wide acquaintance with the facts upon which a valid reading pro- 
gram could be based. Wherever such steps were taken intelligently 
and pursued vigorously, teachers participated confidently and en- 
thusiastically in efforts to reorganize and improve teaching. What 
is even more important is the fact that such teachers developed initi- 
ative and independence in making significant changes in their teach- 
ing. In practically all such cases effort to improve teaching con- 
tinued long after the investigation was discontinued. 

In the third place, the experience gained in the study showed 
clearly that research of at least two types should accompany most 
efforts to improve teaching. The first of these involves the study of 
fundamental problems concerning which little or no scientific evi- 
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dence is available. For example, when a teacher is attempting to 
improve the rate of silent reading, what consideration should be 
given to the fact that a pupil is temperamentally slow or has a slow 
reaction time? What is the best order in which to introduce the 
various habits involved in general assimilative reading? Scores of 
problems of a similar character arise constantly as efforts are made 
to improve teaching. If immediate action on such issues is necessary, 
one must accept the judgments of experts and proceed in the hope 
that these are correct. Sooner or later all such issues should be sub- 
jected to scientific inquiry. Some can be studied effectively only 
under laboratory conditions, but many can be studied to advantage 
in classrooms. Each school system should establish experimental 
centers, taught by well-trained teachers, to which such problems 
may be referred. The second need for research grows out of the fact 
that many scientific studies deal only with fundamental issues and 
fail to translate their findings into terms which render the results 
readily usable by teachers. As a consequence, many types of serv- 
ice research are essential in any genuine effort to improve teach- 
ing. For example, in practically every school in which definite prog- 
ress was made, the more capable teachers engaged in intensive 
study of specific problems, such as the development of interesting 
units in the content fields, the analysis and the organization of 
remedial suggestions relating to specific difficulties, and the prepara- 
tion of reading exercises of types to promote growth in certain phases 
of reading. The evidence was conclusive that progress in improving 
instruction was most rapid in those schools in which teachers con- 
tinuously engage in service research of one type or another. 

The fourth essential in a successful effort to improve teaching is 
time. As the study progressed, it became clear that much time is re- 
quired to effect significant changes in teaching. The schools which 
made the greatest improvement continued their efforts for two or 
more years after the experiment terminated. In some cases only a 
limited amount of progress was made during the experimental year. 
As the teachers recognized with increasing clearness the nature of the 
changes desired and as they developed confidence and initiative in 
modifying their teaching procedures, the results of their efforts in- 
creased rapidly. Another impressive conclusion was that the best re- 
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sults are secured when simple and clearly defined problems are at- 
tacked one at a time. In the schools in which a broad reorganization 
of teaching activities was at once undertaken, the teachers often be- 
came confused and discouraged. It soon became obvious that in the 
end the best results would be secured by beginning at the level of 
present practice and advancing only as rapidly as the teachers could 
secure a clear grasp of their problems and work out desirable solu- 
tions. These findings indicate that for most schools much time and 
effort will be required to raise instruction in reading to a high level of 
excellence. In fact, effort to improve the teaching of reading, as well 
as that of other subjects, must go forward continuously if instruction 
is to be adapted regularly to changing social needs and is to profit to 
a maximum from the results of scientific studies. 


SUMMARY 
The statement may be repeated that the unique function of super- 
vision is the improvement of teaching. The evidence referred to in 
this article shows the need of capable instructional leadership. A 
vigorous supervisory policy promotes far more rapid progress in in- 
creasing the efficiency of instruction than is otherwise attained. It 


follows that current efforts to economize by reducing unduly or by 
eliminating supervision are unwise and detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the pupils and of society. These findings are especially 
timely in view of the fact that schools today face the need of radical 
readjustments in order to provide more adequately for contemporary 
social needs. If needed changes are to be effected, certain conditions 
are essential, namely, trained instructional leadership, a competent 
and professionally-minded staff, continuous study of professional 
literature and the results of related scientific studies, constructive 
study of teaching problems including various types of service re- 
search, and, finally, adequate time for growth. The demand for con- 
tinuous improvement of teaching places large responsibilities on 
school officers and teachers. Only as the problems are attacked en- 
thusiastically and courageously will instruction increase in breadth 
and excellence. 





IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH MECHANICS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


At least three considerations lend significance to a discussion of 
the question of how to improve instruction in the mechanics of ele- 
mentary-school English: First, a large amount of time is devoted to 
instruction in the mechanics of English usage. Second, a large 
amount of money is expended on this phase of English instruction. 
Third, the results are not satisfactory. 

The unsatisfactory character of the results of the teaching of the 
conventions of English usage has been revealed by a number of 
school surveys. One of the most extensive of these surveys was that 
conducted by the Ohio State Department of Education (2),7 which 
covered Grades III-XII, inclusive, and involved approximately 
240,000 pupils. An impartial analysis of the results of this survey 
reveals a situation which is disappointing. One is appalled to dis- 
cover that a large percentage of pupils even in Grade VIII and be- 
yond are still unable to detect and correct many of the more common 
and flagrant errors in the use of the English language. Error-quo- 
tient figures for eighth-grade pupils taken from the survey report, 
which are presented in Table I, give a clear picture of the task ahead. 

Error quotients are determined by using frequencies of error as a 
numerator of a fraction in which the denominator represents the 
number of chances for error. The fact that the error quotient con- 
siders the number of mistakes with relation to the number of oppor- 
tunities to make mistakes makes it a much more significant and valid 
measure of the prevalence of error than does a mere count of errors. 
Table I shows that in only two of the twenty-five usages did the 
eighth-grade pupils make errors in less than one-half of the chances. 
In seventeen of the usages errors were made in two-thirds or more 

t The numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliography appearing at the end of this 
article. In case of quotations page references are also given. 
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TABLE I 


PREVALENCE OF ERROR AMONG EIGHTH-GRADE PUPILS 
IN CERTAIN PHASES OF ENGLISH USAGE* 
Usage in Which Error Was Made Gatie 
Use of capital letters: 
. Capital letters for titles used with persons’ names .52 
. Capital letters for adjectives derived from proper names’ .62 
. Capital letters for all important words in a title........ .66 
. Small letters for the names of the seasons except when 
they are personified .68 
5. Capital letters for names of particular sections of country .77 
Use of punctuation marks: 
6. Comma to separate the parts of a calendar date 51 
7. Comma to set off the name of a city from the name of 
a state .67 
8. Quotation marks to inclose a direct quotation .67 
g. Apostrophe to denote possession .69 
10. Comma or commas to set off name of person addressed .75 
11. Commas to set off appositives and parenthetical expres- 
-77 
12. No quotation marks for an indirect quotation 81 
Use of verbs: 
13. Agreement of verb and subject 53 
14. Use of past participle with ‘‘has,” “have,” or “chad”....  .61 
Use of pronouns: 
15. Predicate nominative in the nominative case .40 
16. Correct case forms for the subject and the object of averb_ .53 
17. Object of a preposition in the objective case .68 
18. Agreement of pronoun and antecedent -79 
19. Avoiding indefinite reference for “‘it” and ‘“‘they” .96 
Use of adjectives and adverbs: 
20. Avoiding the use of “‘them” for ‘‘these” or ‘‘those” to 
modify a noun 
21. Avoiding the use of adjectives for adverbs and vice versa 
Grammatical sentence structure: 
22. Avoiding the use of double negatives 
23. Placing a modifier as close as possible to the word it 


24. Following correlative conjunctions by sentence elements 
of equal rank 
25. Having a sentence containing a participle contain also a 
noun or a pronoun which the participle definitely modifies 
* Error-quotient data were taken from the report of the Ohio survey (2). 
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of the chances; in ten of the usages errors were made in three- 
fourths or more of the chances; and in three of the usages errors were 
made in nine-tenths or more of the chances. 

Surveys of achievement of graduates of public high schools also 
show a lamentable lack of mastery of some of the more common 
principles of English usage which presumably had been learned in 
the elementary school. Table II contains error-quotient data for a 
few of the more common usages. 

Surveys of achievement in English usage show further that the 
errors which are the most prevalent in the elementary school tend 
to be the most persistent throughout the secondary school. Potter 
and Touton (22) conducted an elaborate experiment with six thou- 
sand pupils in which they attempted to determine the decrease in 
language errors by means of a proofreading test in written composi- 
tion. Three of their findings are pertinent to this discussion: First, 
in general, little progress in the elimination of language errors was 
made throughout the secondary school. Second, few language errors 
were largely eliminated by the secondary school. Third, most lan- 
guage errors showed a low degree of elimination by the secondary 
school. 

How can improvements be made in the situation depicted in the 
results of school surveys. and investigations of English usage? A 
survey of the literature bearing on the question yields the following 
suggestions. . 

First, the goals of language-arts instruction must be made definite 
and clear. Much non-learning results from vague and undefined 
objectives. In the teaching of composition two principal objectives 
have been recognized: (1) ability to express one’s self clearly and 
forcibly in speech and in writing and (2) ability to observe the can- 
ons of good usage. For purposes of teaching and learning, however, 
the objectives should be thought of in terms of the particular ex- 
pression activities in which persons normally engage. The goals of 
oral composition should be stated in terms of such core activities as 
the following: (1) engaging in conversation; (2) engaging in group 
discussion; (3) making a formal presentation; (4) engaging in de- 
bate; (5) conducting meetings involving parliamentary procedures; 
(6) story-telling, including the telling of jokes, anecdotes, and 
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TABLE II 
PREVALENCE OF CERTAIN COMMON AND FLAGRANT ERRORS 
IN ENGLISH USAGE AMONG HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES* 
Usage in Which Error Was Made Guana 
Use of capital letters for: 
. Names of holidays and days of special observance 
. Names of groups of persons and organizations .2I 
. Words derived from the names of persons .10 
. First word of the complimentary close of a letter .09 
. Names of the days of the week .07 
. Names of the months of the year .04 
. Names of particular places and things .04 
. First word of a sentence .04 
Use of punctuation marks: 

9. Apostrophe to denote contraction +32 
10. Period after an abbreviation 25 
11. Apostrophe to denote possession 23 
12. Question mark after a direct question 23 

. Quotation marks to inclose a direct quotation a 
. Commas to separate words or groups of words used in a 
series .12 
. Comma to separate the parts of a calendar date .07 
. Comma after the complimentary close of a letter .07 
. Comma to separate the parts of an address .06 
. Period after a simple statement .04 
Use of pronouns: 
19. The antecedent of a reference pronoun must be expressed 
and not inferred or understood .67 
20. Reference pronouns like ‘“‘this,”’ ‘‘that,”’ ‘‘which,” and 
“it” should be used to refer to a single definite word.... .48 
. The possessive case is used for a noun or pronoun modify- 
ing a gerund 47 
. Pronouns referring to “each,” “every,” etc., must be 


on An hW DND H 


35 
. A pronoun must agree in number with its antecedent.... .12 
Use of verbs: 
24. A compound subject made up of two singular nouns 
joined by ‘“‘or” or “‘nor” is followed by a singular verb. . 
25. A verb must agree in number with its subject in spite of 
the number of the nouns which intervene 
26. The present, past, and past-participle forms of a verb 
(principal parts) must be carefully distinguished 
27. The verb of a sentence agrees in number with its subject 
and not with its predicate noun 
28. A verb must agree in person with its subject 
*Error-quotient data were taken from References 6.8, 9, and 12. 
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incidents; (7) making talks on special occasions, including making 
a toast, responding to a toast, making an address of welcome, re- 
sponding to an address of welcome, introducing a speaker, and mak- 
ing an after-dinner speech. The objectives of written composition 
should be stated in terms of such functional centers as the following: 
(1) making personal memorandums; (2) framing petitions, resolu- 
tions, constitutions, and the like; (3) writing notices and advertise- 
ments; (4) writing telegrams, cablegrams, and radiograms; (5) writ- 
ing various types of business letters, including letters of application, 
letters asking for appointments, letters of inquiry, letters making 
reservations, letters ordering goods, letters of introduction, letters of 
recommendation, and the like; and (6) writing various types of social 
letters, such as letters of invitation, letters of acceptance, letters of 
regret, “thank you’’ letters, letters of condolence, friendly letters, 
letters of congratulation, and the like. 

After the functional centers have been determined, the various 
conventions of usage, which society has evolved for the purpose of 
clearness and accuracy of expression, will need to be identified. The 
conventions are classified under such major categories as spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, grammatical usage, and the like. These 
major types of usage must be regarded not only as unit abilities but 
also as composites of many specific elements. Punctuation, for ex- 
ample, is not merely a matter of full stops, stops within the sentence, 
and special marks. It is also a matter of different kinds of full stops, 
such as the period, the question mark, and the exclamation point; 
different kinds of stops within the sentence, such as the comma, the 
semicolon, the colon, and the dash; and different kinds of special 
marks, such as the apostrophe and quotation marks. Moreover, the 
same mark often serves different functions in different situations. 
The comma, for example, serves one purpose in separating words 
used in a series and quite a different function in separating the parts 
of an address. This specific character of the form side of expression 
holds just as true in other fields as in punctuation. Capitalization 
involves a score or more of particularized abilities; verb usage turns 
out to be a matter of using correctly many verbs in their various 
tense and number forms; and mastery of pronouns involves ability 
to manage many pronouns in their gender, person, number, and case 
relations. 
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Second, the objectives need to be allocated to appropriate grade 
levels. In the grade placement of objectives the language usages and 
difficulties of pupils of various levels of maturity should be made a 
matter of serious concern. Moreover, consideration should be given 
to the maturity of language capacity. It is probable that school 
failures may be caused in no considerable degree by premature 
placement of instructional objectives. In fact, investigations show 
that school success bears a very direct relation to pupil readiness in 
terms of mental maturity. Morphett and Washburne have reported 
experimental evidence which justifies their statement that “by post- 
poning the teaching of reading until children reach a mental level 
of six and a half years, teachers can greatly decrease the chances of 
failure and discouragement and can correspondingly increase their 
efficiency” (20: 503). As the result of another investigation, Wash- 
burne (26) has concluded on the basis of research findings that the 
teaching of many arithmetical topics and processes should be post- 
poned to grade levels later than those in which they are now com- 
monly found. Other studies (4, 5, 7, 15) seem to indicate that, if 
results are to be attained with economy and efficiency, instruction in 
certain English usages will need to be postponed to grades later than 
those in which it is now given. In the determination of the specifics 
of language instruction and in their grade placement, the investiga- 
tions of Stormzand and O’Shea (24) and others (19) will be found 
helpful. 

Third, recognition should be given to the fact that different types 
of objectives imply different types of teaching techniques. Composi- 
tion, interpreted in terms of the organization of ideas for effective 
presentation, requires a language-arts type of teaching technique; 
spelling may be classified under the pure practice type; and grammar 
belongs to the science type. Probably one of the chief causes of 
pupil failure lies in the failure of the teacher to employ a type of 
teaching technique which is appropriate to the type of learning prod- 
uct to be attained. Morrison insists that each type of teaching 
“stands for a form of learning, and consequently for a teaching pro- 
cedure which is appropriate to the specific objectives within the type 
and to no others” (21: 99). 

Fourth, if training in English composition is to be effective, learn- 
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ing must take place in normal rather than in “make-believe”’ situa- 
tions. Acceptance of this point of view leads to important implica- 
tions. One implication is that the curriculum should be organized 
in terms of expressional situations, as was suggested in earlier pages 
of this article. Some of the most progressive courses of study are 
being organized around so-called “functional centers” of expression, 
as suggested by Johnson (17: 16-39). Another implication is that 
training in effective discourse should be regarded not as the respon- 
sibility of the English teacher alone but as the joint responsibility of 
teachers in all grades and in all departments. Leaders in the field 
of the teaching of English are convinced that clear and forcible ex- 
pression is the product of one’s total education; hence, they insist on 
abandonment of the delusion that training in English classes can 
contribute significantly to the development of ability to use dis- 
course effectively. On the other hand, the leaders feel that any sub- 
ject or activity which contributes ideas and experiences on a level 
with developing childhood makes its positive contribution in the 
inculcation of the qualities of clearness and force in speech and in 
writing. From this standpoint, any encouragement which the teach- 
er may give in her endeavor to have the pupil expound a point until 
its meaning is perfectly clear finds ample justification. A third im- 
plication is that teachers of all subjects should be trained to the 
point where they themselves are both willing and able to use clear, 
accurate, and convincing discourse. Moreover, they should avail 
themselves of opportunities for bringing children into contact with 
reading materials that reflect the essential characteristics of good 
English expression. Children need frequent exposure to clear and 
forceful expression, both oral and written. The best incentive to the 
use of good English, as well as the best corrective for poor English, 
is a generous supply of positive images. Halleck was right when he 
said that the best teacher of English is the teacher who continually 
bombards the ears of the children with the best kind of English. 
Fifth, training in the mechanics of English should not be relied 
on to transfer from one usage to another in any significant degree. 
Evidence on this point is available in the results of a number of in- 
vestigations already referred to (3, 4, 5) 7, 15). In one of these 
studies (3) it was found that all the members of a group of thirty- 
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nine college Freshmen were able to use a comma to set off an adverb 
used independently but that twenty-two of the same Freshmen were 
unable to use a comma to separate words used in a series and seven- 
teen were unable to use the same mark to set off a slightly parenthet- 
ical or inserted expression. All the Freshmen were able to use quo- 
tation marks to inclose a direct quotation. On the other hand, elev- 
en were unable to use the same marks to inclose the title of a 
theme, story, or song, and twenty-five failed to use these marks to 
call attention to words used with special meanings. The evidence on 
the transfer value of training is just as striking in usage other than 
punctuation. Students who were unable to capitalize the names of 
educational and business institutions and words derived from the 
names of cities were found to experience no trouble with such closely 
related usages as capitalizing the names of social-betterment organi- 
zations and words derived from the names of persons. Students 
who encountered no difficulty in using correctly “see,” “sit,” and 
other verbs failed in the correct use of “run,” “lie,” “has,” “break,” 
and “‘to be.” 

Sixth, pupils should be held responsible at all times for the use of 
the best English which they are capable of using. This responsibility 
should cover both the use of clear and forcible expression and the 
observance of correct form. Adaptations are formed through reac- 
tions; hence, there should be an insistence on right reactions. To 
stimulate pupils to accept responsibility for good English usage, vari- 
ous measures may be employed. One means consists in requiring the 
more capable pupils to criticize their own performances. The evi- 
dence seems to indicate that capable pupils may be able to criticize 
their own papers for language errors fully as well as their teachers 
(18). Another incentive consists in the commendatory criticism of 
the teacher and fellow-pupils. Another source of motivation is the 
assurance of progress. ‘Nothing succeeds like success,” runs the old 
adage. Teachers may make use of this source of motivation by hav- 
ing each pupil keep a portfolio of all his written work. By having ac- 
cess to the portfolio, the pupil can make comparisons of his later with 
his earlier work and thus receive the stimulation which comes from 
the knowledge that one is succeeding. Probably the most powerful 
incentive for stimulating pupils to accept responsibility for the use of 
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good English consists in basing the English mark on expression per- 
formance outside the English classroom. 

Seventh, individualized instruction should supplant mass instruc- 
tion. Analytical studies of errors (6, 8, 9, 12) show that students 
manifest marked individuality in the types of errors which they 
make. In a test in punctuation given to 640 college Freshmen (8), 
for example, ten students made the same score; yet they showed 
marked variations in the nature and the extent of their difficulties. 
One of the ten students encountered difficulty with five usages, 
while another manifested weakness in thirteen usages. Two of the 
ten students made the same number of type errors, but only four of 
the ten types of error were made by both. 

The superiority of instruction adapted to individual needs over 
conventional group procedure has been demonstrated in a number 
of experiments. Shepherd has produced evidence which shows the 
advantages of the individual method in terms of the carry-over ef- 
fects of the instruction in the writing of classes other than English 
and in terms of the hold-over effects after lapses of time (23). An 
experiment in grammatical usage with ninth- and tenth-grade pu- 
pils showed that individual instruction was much more effective 
than mass instruction in the remediation of pupil shortcomings (25). 
Similar results were found in an experiment in capitalization (1). 

Eighth, remedial instruction should be undertaken whenever the 
circumstances justify it. Investigations show that deficiencies in 
background training are much more prevalent than is generally rec- 
ognized (2). Experiments in learning both in public schools (4, 5, 7, 
15) and in colleges (10, 11, 13, 14) show that marked improvement 
in the mechanics of written expression may be expected within a 
comparatively short time from a remedial program which first dis- 
covers the usages which are difficult for the group and for individ- 
uals and then provides self-teaching and practice material of types 
definitely suited to individual needs. Studies show, moreover, that, 
when these conditions are met, a great deal of permanency in learn- 
ing may be expected to accrue from a program of remediation (16). 

In the organization of a remedial program the following steps of 
administrative procedure should be observed: (1) preliminary test- 
ing, (2) individualized remedial instruction, and (3) retesting. The 
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first step should consist in giving (1) a survey test to discover the 
pupils who are weak in the unit measured and (2) a diagnostic test 
to identify specific weaknesses. The second step should consist in 
teaching and practice to overcome learning difficulties. Deficiencies 
which are revealed by the diagnostic test become points of departure 
in the follow-up work. This phase of the remedial program should 
be organized as individualized group instruction. In the case of dif- 
ficulties encountered by a majority of the pupils, group instruction 
should be employed. When only a limited number of pupils experi- 
ence a given difficulty, instruction should be organized on an indi- 
vidual basis. Individualization of the remedial work should be 
made possible by means of teaching and practice materials so organ- 
ized that each pupil can get self-teaching and practice on the items 
which give him difficulty. The final step in the remedial program 
should consist in retesting in order to measure improvement and to 
identify difficulties of pupils who have not mastered the learning 
unit. 
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HOME-ROOM SUBJECTS IN PLATOON SCHOOLS" 


C. M. REINOEHL 
University of Arkansas 


The relative efficiency of platoon and non-platoon schools may be 
considered from the standpoints of enrichment of curriculum experi- 
ences, cost and building economies, attendance, pupil progress, and 
achievements in the common school subjects. This study is limited 
to the last of these topics. 

The expansion of the elementary-school curriculum has been espe- 
cially marked in platoon schools. The general effect has been to re- 
duce the time given to the so-called “fundamental” subjects. These 
subjects include reading, spelling, writing, language, and arithmetic 
(often referred to as “tool” subjects), and history and geography (or 
the social sciences). Common practice has placed these subjects, 
with the occasional exception of writing and the social sciences, in 
the home room of platoon schools. These conditions have given rise 
to the question: Are home-room subjects as effectively taught in 
platoon schools as in non-platoon schools? 

Investigations seeking solution of the problem have been made in 
more than fifteen cities where the two types of schools have been 
available for comparison. Standardized tests, classroom examina- 
tions, and other measures have been used to determine relative effi- 
ciency. This study brings together the results of these investiga- 
tions. The aim is to determine the extent of agreement in the results 
and the degree of finality with which the question has been solved. 

All investigations made available to the writer have been briefly 
summarized. The principal studies come from thirteen cities. Each 
investigation was carefully checked to determine the number of com- 
parisons in each subject and in each grade, or comparisons of a gen- 
eral nature, in which the work in platoon schools was found superior, 
inferior, or equal to that in non-platoon schools. The method as- 

t This article is to be listed in the Research Publications of the University of 
Arkansas as Research Paper 311, Journal Series. 
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sumes that more than one-half of all comparisons made must be 
favorable to platoon schools before any material advantage over 
non-platoon schools is evident. 

1. New York City, 1917.—After the annual examinations in the 
Bronx schools in 1917, the averages of marks made by pupils in 
arithmetic and English in all grades were tabulated and compared 
with like marks for the preceding year. The results in nine “dupli- 
cate schools” (the name given in New York City to platoon schools), 
eight of which were in the first year of reorganization, and the re- 
sults in twenty regular schools were then tabulated separately. The 
net gain in number of points for the duplicate schools was 25.7 and 
for regular schools 3.4. The gains were chiefly in etymology. In 
arithmetic the results were slightly unfavorable to the duplicate 
schools (20: 19).? 

The uniform eighth-grade graduation test given in January, 1917, 
to all schools in the Bronx included arithmetic, spelling, composition, 
reading, grammar, history, and geography. On the basis of the total 
number of points scored, eight first-year duplicate schools were 2.5 
per cent better than sixteen regular schools. The pupils of the dupli- 
cate schools made higher average marks than pupils in the regular 
schools in arithmetic, spelling, and composition, but slightly lower 
marks in other subjects (20: 16). 

2. Detroit, 1920-23.—During the period when the reported in- 
vestigations in Detroit were made, more time was allotted to the 
fundamental subjects in platoon schools than in non-platoon schools. 
In Grades I, II, and III, 200 minutes more a week were devoted to 
these subjects in the platoon schools; in Grade IV, 120 minutes more; 
in Grade V, 30 minutes less; and in Grades VI-VIII, an equal num- 
ber of minutes in the two types of schools. During the same period 
standardized tests were given twice each semester as a part of the 
regular school work. From tests given at the end of semesters, medi- 
ans for various groups of schools and for the city as a whole were de- 
termined for each grade in each of several subjects. The numbers of 
grade medians in platoon schools which were above and below the 
corresponding city medians were then reduced to percentages as a 


t The numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliography appearing at the end of this 
article. 
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basis for comparison. When more than one-half the medians for a 
group exceeded the city median, the comparison was regarded as 
favorable to the platoon group (18: 174). 

By June, 1923, eight semester tests had been given in spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography, and four tests had been given in 
reading. Fifteen platoon schools were chosen for comparison with 
the non-platoon schools in the city. In the consolidated results for a 
period of four years the percentages of comparisons favorable to the 
platoon schools were: in reading, 45; in arithmetic, 54; in spelling, 
56; in geography, 66; and in penmanship, 79. The results were not 
uniform within the period for each subject. In the thirty-six semester 
tests the platoon-school medians were below the city medians in four 
tests, the same as the city medians in seven tests, and above the 
city medians in twenty-five tests. The four medians below the city 
medians occurred in reading at the fifth (45 per cent) and eighth (31 
per cent) testing periods, in arithmetic at the fourth, and in geogra- 
phy at the third. In spite of these exceptions, the consolidated data 
give the platoon schools “‘marked superiority” over the non-platoon 
schools for every semester from January, 1920, to June, 1923 (18: 
179). 

In June, 1922, the fifteen platoon schools were divided into two 
groups, a group of six schools which had been organized as platoon 
schools for four years and a group of nine schools which had been 
platoon schools for three years. Semester grade medians for each 
group were compared with corresponding medians for the city non- 
platoon schools. The grade medians in reading, spelling, and geogra- 
phy for the three groups of schools were approximately the same. In 
penmanship the platoon-school medians were somewhat higher. In 
arithmetic the results were inconsistent, but, in general, medians for 
the four-year schools were above, and for the three-year schools 
somewhat below, the city medians (18: 171). 

The semester examinations given in June, 1922, were used for a 
second comparison. The data in five subjects for the group of four- 
year platoon schools were consolidated. The same consolidation was 
made for the group of three-year platoon schools, and data for a third 
group of schools which had been organized as platoon schools for one 
and two years (some had been organized for even less than one year) 
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were secured. Only 29 per cent of the comparisons were favorable to 
the most recently organized platoon schools, 55 per cent to the three- 
year schools, and 78 per cent to the four-year schools. These results 
point to the conclusion that reorganization may slightly reduce the 
efficiency of instruction for a time but that, after a period is allowed 
for readjustment, efficiency increases rapidly (18: 182). 

In March, 1923, two groups of platoon schools were formed to de- 
termine the effect of reorganization on learning in the fundamental 
subjects. In one group there were fourteen schools which had been 
operating on the platoon plan for at least two years. The second 
group included ten schools which had been operating on the platoon 
plan for three or more years. As many class medians as possible for 
the periods before and after reorganization were secured and were 
reduced to percentages. The number of classes in spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography ranged from 242 to 1,166. The ratio in 
the number of classes compared before and after reorganization was 
approximately three to one for the two-year schools and one to three 
for the three-year schools. The percentages of comparisons favor- 
able to the platoon organization increased after reorganization from 
38 to 44 in arithmetic, from 48 to 62 in penmanship, from 42 to 51 
in spelling, and from 42 to 52 in geography. For the two-year schools 
the percentages dropped from 58 to 50 in arithmetic, increased from 
44 to 48 in penmanship, increased from 49 to 52 in spelling, and 
dropped from 54 to 43 in geography. The percentage of three-year 
schools with medians above the city median was smaller than the 
corresponding percentage of two-year schools, but the gains were 
greater. These results support the conclusion that efficiency in 
learning increases more rapidly after platoon schools have been or- 
ganized three or more years (18: 185-86). 

In January, 1922, a similar study was made with six platoon 
schools which had been organized for two years and eight platoon 
schools which had been organized for only one year. In writing, the 
two-year schools were above the city medians in every grade, while 
the one-year schools were below in all grades except the eighth. In 
spelling, arithmetic, and geography the two-year schools were supe- 
rior in all grades (19: 65-66). 

Most of the Detroit studies appear to have been made without 
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eliminating any of the factors which may have influenced results. 
Such factors as special attention to supervision, effectiveness of in- 
struction, and possible selection, aside from the organization, may 
favorably affect the data secured. Since tests were given twice each 
semester, it was possible to choose classes for study in platoon and 
non-platoon schools with the same initial ability. Such selection 
was made in the case of the six two-year-old and eight one-year-old 
platoon schools, with the result that the older schools were 2.8 per 
cent above the city median and the newer schools only 0.8 per cent 
above. In spelling the efficiency of teaching in the platoon schools 
which had been organized for two years was 10 per cent higher than 
the efficiency of the regular schools, and the efficiency of the teaching 
in the platoon schools which had been organized one year was 2 per 
cent higher than that of the regular group (19: 60). When the fac- 
tor of possible selection was eliminated, it was found that the platoon 
schools were making somewhat higher scores than the city schools 
in general, especially the older platoon schools (19: 59). 

3. Kansas City, 1923.—Results on standardized tests in five sub- 
jects in Grades III-VII of the Irving School, a platoon school, were 
compared with Kansas City medians. In arithmetic the Irving 
School as a whole was above the city average, but in Grades IV and 
VII the Irving School was below the corresponding city medians. In 
spelling the Irving averages were above the city averages except in 
Grades V and VI. In speed of writing the Irving average was higher 
in every grade, and in quality of writing it was up to normal. The 
language-error test was favorable to Irving School, but the history 
test was slightly unfavorable. The data for all subjects combined 
showed that in the fundamental subjects the work was done as effi- 
ciently in the platoon school as in the city schools in general (13: 
544). 

In comparisons secured for the Henry C. Kumpf School, of Kan- 
sas City, before and after the platoon organization had been in- 
augurated, the results in the tool subjects, as indicated by standard 
tests, proved to be much superior following the adoption of the plan 
(7: 9). 

4. Seattle, 1921.—Seattle has three types of elementary schools, 
namely, academic, duplicate, and industrial. Standardized tests 
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were given to 324 pupils completing Grade VIII. School accomplish- 
ments in age levels for reading and arithmetic were as shown in Ta- 
ble I. The pupils in the duplicate schools made “far greater” accom- 
plishment than the pupils in other schools, and they were also pro- 
moted more rapidly. “In the total score upon a directly comparative 
basis the duplicate schools lead with a gain of 1.51 years” (1: 82-83). 
The academic schools had a comparative loss of .58 of a year and the 
industrial schools a loss of .62 of a year. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF THREE TYPES OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS IN SEATTLE* 








Type or SCHOOL 





Duplicate Academic Industrial 





Number of schools 4 6 | 6 
Number of pupils 93 94 137 
Average mental age 15.03 14.81 15.16 
Age level: 
Reading 16.39 15.62 15.81 
Arithmetic 15.30 14.23 14.28 














* Adapted from Tables 32 and 34 (1: 79, 82). 


5. Birmingham, 1924.—At the time of the Birmingham study the 
city had fifteen platoon schools, thirteen of which had been organized 
only two years. Two equal groups of pupils in Grades IV-VIII were 
selected from several platoon and non-platoon schools. The groups 
were equivalent in ability to learn and in amount of learning, as 
shown by initial tests, by intellectual maturity, and by number of 
days of attendance during the period from December to May. Tests 
were given to measure the amount of learning within this period. 
The percentages of excess number of points made by the average 
platoon pupil over that made by the average non-platoon pupil were 
as follows: reading, 33.9; arithmetic, 50.1; history, 42.7; science, 
0.3; spelling, 14; language, — 24; all subjects, 29.5. The results were 
not uniform, and the cause of a large negative result in language was 
not known. On the whole, the platoon pupil made a gain of 66 
points, while the non-platoon pupil gained 51 points—a difference of 
29.4 per cent in favor of the platoon schools (14: 6). 
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6. St. Paul, 1924.—Standardized tests in four subjects in Grades 
III-VIII were used in St. Paul in a comparative study of fifteen 
platoon schools and all the schools in the city. Ten of the platoon 
schools had been organized for at least three years. In spelling the 
platoon-school curve was far above the city curve—a result which 
may be explained in part by the use of the Ayres list of words for 
basic drills. While this list represented special training, a later test 
involving a wider vocabulary showed reasonable but not unusual re- 
sults. In reading, the curve for the platoon schools was slightly above 
that of the city. In arithmetic the platoon-school curve dropped be- 
low the city curve in Grades IV and V. In language the platoon- 
school curve was above the city curve in all grades. The general 
curve in each subject and in three-fourths of the grades gave a clear 
advantage to platoon schools (11: 439). 

7. Pitisburgh.—City-wide surveys were made in 1924, using tests 
in reading, arithmetic, and spelling. In October the results in Grades 
III-VIII in forty-seven platoon schools were compared with the 
city’s non-platoon schools. The excesses of the averages of the 
scores of the platoon schools over those of the non-platoon schools 
in the various tests were as follows: spelling, 0.22; rate of reading, 
4.96; comprehension in reading, 0.71; accuracy in arithmetic, 0.09; 
speed in arithmetic, 0.01; correct reasoning in arithmetic, 0.53; all 
grades and subjects, 7.06. This city evidently is making adequate 
provision for the tool subjects. The so-called ‘‘fundamentals” do 
not suffer by reason of enrichment (6: 37). 

An arithmetic survey made in Pittsburgh compared results in 
seven platoon schools, which had been organized four or more years, 
with results in non-platoon schools. The number of pupils in the 
non-platoon schools was seven times the number in the platoon 
schools. Seventeen and nine-tenths per cent of the platoon pupils 
and 8.5 per cent of the non-platoon pupils were colored. In both 
arithmetical accuracy and correct reasoning the platoon-school pu- 
pils were superior, except in Grades III and IV, where they were 
slightly below in the accuracy test. The platoon-school pupils did 
better work in subtraction, multiplication, and division than did the 
non-platoon pupils, but not such good work in addition (10: 29-37). 

An extensive reading survey was made in Pittsburgh in January, 
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1927. This survey included Grades II-VI in fifty-nine platoon 
schools and sixty-nine non-platoon schools. There was a slight ad- 
vantage in favor of the non-platoon schools in Grades I-IV B and 
in Grade V A. In Grades IV A, VB, and VI the platoon schools 
were slightly in the lead. The differences were not appreciable, and 
reading had not suffered by enrichment (8: 9-14). 

8. Cleveland, 1924.—Four new platoon schools were paired im- 
mediately upon their organization with four non-platoon schools 
with respect to size, composition of population, educative value of 
pupil activity, quality of teaching, and length of school day (five 
hours). The eight schools were then studied during the school year 
to determine the relative efficiency and economy of the two plans of 
organization. In October and May standardized tests in reading, 
arithmetic, elementary science, history, language, and spelling were 
given in Grades IV-VI, inclusive. A group intelligence test was 
given in October.. The report contains no analyzed data for separate 
grades and subjects. General achievement in the subjects was great- 
er, by a small margin, in the non-platoon schools. Factors affecting 
results appear to have been newness of organization and reduction of 
time given to the fundamental subjects. Exceptions favorable to the 
platoon school occurred in one pair of schools in all grades and in the 
fifth-grade averages in all schools (5: 37). 

9. Tyler, Texas, 1923.—Two platoon schools were organized in 
Tyler in 1923 and one in 1924. Tests were given in comprehension 
and rate of reading in Grades IV, V, and VI in January, 1924, and 
again in January, 1926. The results for platoon and non-platoon 
schools were then studied separately. The test scores in reading com- 
prehension for platoon schools were the same as, or slightly higher 
than, those for non-platoon schools at both test periods. The test 
scores in rate of reading in Grades IV and V favored non-platoon 
schools at the first testing period, but two years later all scores in 
rate of reading favored platoon schools (4: 127). The findings were 
the same as those in Detroit in that the results in the platoon schools 
improved with length of time after reorganization. 

10. Long Beach, 1926.—Third-grade pupils were tested in arith- 
metic, reading, and language, and the results from the two types of 
schools were compared. The platoon-school medians were uniformly 
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and significantly higher than the non-platoon-school medians, but 
differences between classes in Grade III B were greater than the 
differences between classes in Grade III A (2). 

11. Pueblo, 1927.—The third year after the platoon organization 
became effective in Pueblo, Colorado, tests in reading, arithmetic, 
and spelling were given in Grades III-VI, inclusive, for the purpose 
of comparing results in platoon schools with those in non-platoon 
schools. In each grade and in each subject the medians of the platoon 
schools were above the medians of the non-platoon schools. The 
amounts of difference between the medians for the four grades aver- 
aged: in arithmetic, 10.2 per cent; in reading, 8.6 per cent; and in 
spelling, 7.6 per cent. These comparisons reveal definitely the supe- 
riority of achievement on the part of platoon pupils (15: 19-21). 

12. Portland, Oregon, 1929.—Standardized tests were given in 
platoon and in traditional schools, and the results were compared 
with the relative amounts of time allotted weekly to each of six sub- 
jects. Much more time was allotted to the fundamental subjects in 
the traditional schools than in the platoon schools. Six and six- 
tenths per cent more time was given to reading, 74.3 per cent to 
spelling, 18.3 per cent to arithmetic, 2.5 per cent to language, 22.3 
per cent to geography, and 44.3 per cent to history. The correspond- 
ing differences in test scores were: in reading, 0.03 per cent; in spell- 
ing, —o.1 per cent; in arithmetic, 1.2 per cent; in language, 1.5 per 
cent; in geography, o.5 per cent; and in history, —o.4 percent. While 
these subjects were allotted 17 per cent more time in traditiona 
schools than in platoon schools, there was little difference in the re- 
sults accomplished in the two types of schools. The basic skills were 
not suffering in platoon schools, although the amount of time given 
to them in these schools was much less than that in traditional 
schools (12). 

13. Salt Lake City, 1932.—Standardized tests were given in read- 
ing to 3,356 platoon pupils and 1,925 non-platoon pupils in Grades 
IVB and VB. The sigma index reading mean for the two grades in 
platoon schools was 100.2 and in non-platoon schools, 93.7. The dif- 
ference in favor of platoon schools is significant. It may have been 
augmented by the facts that the platoon-school pupils were 2.2 
months older and that their reading age was 7.4 months in their 
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favor (23). In previous studies (1928-30) the results of scholarship 
tests used in both types of schools placed platoon schools in Salt 
Lake City somewhat in the lead (22: 123). 

All comparisons available from investigations in the thirteen 
cities are brought together in Table II. The table shows the total 
number of comparisons in each subject and in each grade and the 


TABLE II 


COMPARISONS MADE IN STUDIES OF WORK DONE IN 
PLATOON AND NON-PLATOON SCHOOLS 
IN THIRTEEN CITIES 




















CoMPARISONS 
FAVORABLE TO 
NUMBER 
PLATOON SCHOOLS 
SUBJECT AND GRADE OF 
CoMPARISONS 
Number Per Cent 
Subject: 
ROAGING 63.6565 sccece sae 20 12 60 
SNE 5s 5.5 oiaiinia sey ors 40% 25 18 72 
WENGE, ccc. lessee 16 14 88 
yyticl ||| a re 29 22 76 
Social sciences........... 20 13 65 
Other subjects........... 15 10 67 
All subjects......... 125 89 71 
Grade 

DEN ongi5s oa Ses bis 2 ess 45 opr 22 16 73 
BI Gai sisiaitis ietart (2000 ao 35 20 57 
WR ios cynics Pyar leictolaciererets 37 27 73 
WV c spss Sans assis aletanasate: steers 38 24 63 
WM core ce sects signe ererets 26 18 69 
IVa roots ciansyataus « oocasaro 30 20 67 
All grades. ............% 188 125 66 














number and the percentage of comparisons favorable to platoon 
schools. Seven-tenths of the subject comparisons and two-thirds of 
the grade comparisons were favorable to platoon schools. In addi- 
tion, in 10 per cent of the comparisons by subjects and in 7 per cent 
of those by grades, platoon schools were equal to non-platoon 
schools. In 19 per cent of the comparisons by subjects and in 27 per 
cent of those by grades, non-platoon schools were superior. These 
data lead to the conclusion that the country over children in platoon 
schools do better work in the common school subjects than do chil- 
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dren in non-platoon schools. There are no great variations among 
grades or subjects in the percentages of comparisons favorable to 
platoon schools. The highest percentage is in writing; the lowest, in 
reading. The results here are affected by the data from Detroit, 
where all but two of the comparisons in writing were made and rela- 
tively few of those in reading. Most of the unfavorable comparisons 
in the social sciences were found outside Detroit. 

The comparisons in writing were favorable to the platoon schools 
in every grade, and the comparisons in spelling favored these schools 
in Grades III-V. Unfavorable comparisons occurred in Grades III 
and IV in arithmetic. In the upper grades reading apparently is 
taught no better in platoon schools than in non-platoon schools. 

Most of the investigations were made with all factors operating. 
Equating the groups studied by eliminating certain factors appears 
to have been done in only three of the cities. In some studies in De- 
troit platoon schools were grouped according to the length of time 
they had been organized, and results favored the older platoon 
schools. When comparisons of the same schools before and after the 
inauguration of the platoon organization were made, the results 
favored the platoon organization. In Birmingham equated groups 
were studied, and results were favorable to platoon schools in all sub- 
jects except language. In Cleveland when a platoon school was or- 
ganized, it was immediately paired with a non-platoon school. In 
only one of four pairs studied were the results generally favorable 
to the platoon organization. Except in these few studies, no ade- 
quate evaluation has been made of instruction in platoon schools. 
More controlled investigations with factors adequately equated are 
needed. 

The results of several tests were not available to the writer except 
in the form of brief references. In 1924 platoon pupils in Akron did 
considerably better work in arithmetic and spelling than did non- 
platoon pupils (17: 418). Similar results in all subjects in Grades V- 
VII were found at Dayton, Ohio (3: 250-51), and in arithmetic, read- 
ing, writing, and spelling at Walterboro, South Carolina (32: 52). 
At La Grange, Illinois, the pupils of the platoon school made slightly 
higher scores on standardized tests than did the children in other 
schools (27: 41). 
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A number of comparisons, perhaps not so reliable as those already 
reviewed, have been made between the platoon schools of a city and 
schools in other systems. In the Irving School of Kansas City, where 
the average number of minutes a week given to seven “fundamental” 
subjects in Grades III—VII exceeded by 147.8 minutes the average 
time given these subjects in other cities, the pupils made scores up to 
normal or only slightly better (13: 546). Portland’s platoon schools 
gave more time to six “fundamental” subjects in Grades I-VI than 
was given by forty-nine cities and thirty-three training schools, with 
relatively small compensation in the results accomplished (12). 
Irvington, New Jersey, where all elementary schools operate on the 
platoon plan, led the state in achievement in arithmetic and geogra- 
phy and ranked third in spelling, writing, and history, as shown by 
state-wide efficiency tests administered to pupils of Grades VII and 
VIII in June, 1926 (31). Gary has had platoon schools for more than 
twenty-five years. In the city school survey of 1918 the children of 
Gary were found to write more freely but with less attention to the 
quality of work, to spell less accurately, to read more slowly and with 
slightly more errors in oral reading than children elsewhere and to 
do about as well in silent reading but less well in arithmetic (9: 90- 
102). 

Studies of failures and promotions in the two types of schools have 
also been made. Such studies are indicative of the relative efficiency 
of the two types of schools in instruction in home-room subjects, 
since these are the grade-promotion subjects. In Detroit in a study 
covering four years, less retardation and a smaller percentage of 
failures were found in platoon schools than in non-platoon schools 
(18: 188). Pueblo reduced its percentage of failures from 11 before 
platoon schools were organized to 4.9 in two years after their organi- 
zation, but this percentage increased to 7 in the two succeeding 
years (15: 19). In Birmingham platoon children were promoted 
more frequently and more regularly than non-platoon children 
(14: 27). In Seattle the pupils in duplicate schools were promoted 
more rapidly and more frequently than the pupils in other types of 
schools (1: 82). During a period of six years the Blaine duplicate 
school in Philadelphia promoted from 4.7 per cent to 5.6 per cent 
more pupils in proportion to enrolment than did the schools in the 
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city as a whole (30: 570). Belton, Texas, had a higher percentage of 
promotions by grades each year in the first three years of platoon 
organization. The percentage increased from 62.4 to 71.6 and later 
to 76.9 (26: 68). In Providence, Rhode Island, the platoon schools 
have had a low percentage of failures both in comparison with other 
similar schools and in comparison with themselves before the adop- 
tion of the plan (33: 234). While a lower percentage of failures and 
a higher percentage of promotions may not invariably result from 
the platoon organization, as was the case in an eighteen-month trial 
of the plan at Benton Harbor, Michigan (28: 115), the weight of 
evidence here appears to be altogether favorable to the platoon plan. 

There is, of course, the contention that special subjects are just as 
fundamental to a well-rounded education as are the home-room sub- 
jects. For a complete evaluation of the two forms of organization, all 
subjects and activities must be included. The platoon plan main- 
tains its ranking position in the fundamental subjects. The addition 
of special subjects and a great variety of special activities is another 
strong point in its favor. In auditorium, art, literature, music, and 
the library the platoon school’s contribution to the pupil’s life is 
“tremendously greater.”’ Twenty-six heads of schools regard the dis- 
covery of special abilities of major importance, together with the 
better educational results usually secured in platoon schools (29: 
27). 

There is a growing conviction that the platoon organization, prop- 
erly conducted, will do more to develop desirable traits of character 
than will the traditional organization. In a study of the results of 
citizenship-training in platoon schools as compared with those in 
traditional schools, it was found that in five character traits platoon 
pupils excelled non-platoon pupils by large margins, that in two 
traits the platoon pupils excelled the non-platoon pupils by small 
margins, and that the pupils in traditional schools excelled those in 
the platoon schools in only one quality (21: 88). 

The Irving School of Kansas City kept individual records of pupil 
activities for several years. Teachers critically evaluated the leader- 
ship qualities of each pupil in the upper classes. The percentage of 
pupils possessing marked ability in leadership increased from 9.5 in 
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the first year during which the platoon plan was used to 24.8 in the 
fourth year and 37.3 in the fifth year (13: 547). 

The results cited naturally lead to an additional question: How do 
high-school pupils trained in platoon schools compare with those 
trained in traditional schools? Some school systems report that ‘“‘pu- 
pils coming from elementary schools organized on the platoon plan 
adjust more quickly to the more complex life of the junior and senior 
high schools than do pupils coming from the traditional elementary 
school” (24: 119-20). The junior high school teachers of Austin, 
Texas, found that such pupils have more initiative and self-reliance, 
more ability to think for themselves, greater ability to organize and 
assimilate material from many sources than pupils completing the 
sixth grade in traditional schools (25: 164). 

Measurements of the learning product in the fundamental sub- 
jects clearly uphold the platoon organization. The contributions 
made by special activities most surely indorse the plan. It is be- 
ginning to appear that platoon-trained pupils develop abilities in- 
valuable to them as enlightened citizens and capable leaders. 
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MEASURING TEACHER CONDUCT OF 
CLASS DISCUSSION 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This article gives a report of a pioneer effort to devise an instru- 
ment for measuring teacher conduct of class discussion. A similar in- 
strument for measuring pupil participation in discussion has been de- 
vised and reported.’ Progress in devising new instruments for meas- 
uring the sociological aspects of the educative process has received a 
new impetus in recent years. The controlled-observation technique 
has been employed increasingly for analysis and description of certain 
areas of social behavior. This observational technique was developed 
principally by Olson,? Goodenough,’ and Thomas.‘ The advantages 
of this technique are that it is a direct method of sampling behavior 
in actual classroom situations without disturbing the usual activities 
of pupils and that the reliability and the validity of the data can be 
determined by conventional statistical formulas. Goodenough gives 
the following summary of this technique. 

Briefly stated, this [technique] consists simply in the observation of the 
everyday behavior of an individual or a group of individuals for definite short 
periods of time and the recording of the occurrence or non-occurrence of certain 
specified and objectively defined forms of behavior during each of these periods. 
The number of periods in which the report is positive for a given individual is 
then treated as his score. Since the number and length of the observational 
periods are the same for all individuals, a direct comparison of the frequencies 
or scores is thus made possible. A further requirement is that all individuals be 
observed under similar conditions, either during the performance of similar 

* J. Wayne Wrightstone, “Analyzing and Measuring Democracy in the Classroom,” 
Nation’s Schools, XI (May, 1933), 31-35- 

2? Willard C. Olson, The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Children. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1929. 

3 Florence L. Goodenough, ‘‘Measuring Behavior Traits by Means of Repeated Short 
Samples,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XII (September—December, 1928), 230-35. 

4 Dorothy Swaine Thomas and Associates, Some New Techniques for Studying Social 
Behavior. Child Development Monographs, No. 1. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929. 
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activities or when variation in activity is brought about only through the free 
choice of the subject himself. 

It was to the controlled observation technique that I turned when 
I was faced with the need for developing an instrument to measure 
teacher stimulation and response in class discussions. An outline of 
the steps used in defining the categories of behavior to be observed is 
as follows: First, I visited a number of classroom situations in which 
discussions and recitations were being used. For a period of three or 
four days I made sets of running notes, or diaries, of overt stimuli 
and responses of teachers in their conduct of class discussion. These 
notes were then studied and organized into categories of defined 
types of teacher behavior. The defined categories were organized 
into a tentative code, and the code was applied to several situations 
to see how well it functioned in practice. The code was later revised 
in the light of experiences gained in its application. Second, the code 
evolved for measuring teacher conduct of class discussion was used 
for directed, or controlled, observations. Under my personal super- 
vision several observers memorized and applied the code in class- 
room situations until they had attained skill in its use. 

The following code was used for observing a teacher’s conduct of 
a class discussion. 


CopE 5. TEACHER ConpUuctT OF CLaAss DIscussIONS 


Directions for use—This code is to be used to denote teacher responses and 
stimulations arising from the interaction of class or individual pupil personalities 
with the teacher personality. The activities of the teacher, as they are defined 
in this code, are to be entered against the name of the pupil who manifestly 
causes the teacher response or who is the particular recipient of teacher stimula- 
tion. If the class group is the recipient of teacher stimulation or response, such 
activities should be coded in a separate row and that row designated ‘‘Class” 
on the observational record. 

Allows pupil to make a voluntary contribution (5a).—Enter the code 5a against 
the name of any pupil whom the teacher, or leader of discussion, allows to volun- 
teer a contribution to the discussion. Regardless of the stimluation that elicits 
the pupil response or the correctness of response, if the pupil has volunteered a- 
contribution and is allowed to make it, he should receive a code for each such 
specific contribution he makes during the periods of observation. 

Encourages pupil to make a contribution (56).—Enter the code 5) against the 
name of any pupil whom the teacher, or leader of discussion, encourages to 


t Florence L. Goodenough, op. cit., pp. 230-31. 
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make a contribution to the discussion. The teacher may encourage a pupil by 
naming him, pointing to him, or otherwise designating him. He should receive 
a code for each specific time he is encouraged during observational periods. 

Proposes a question or thesis for pupil or class (5c).—This type of teacher 
activity is entered in code in a manner as are previous pupil-teacher interactions. 
The teacher definitely proposes a question or statement for the reaction of a 
particular pupil or the class. 

Refers pupil or pupils to sources of data or information (5d).—Enter in code 
the same as previous items. This item may be defined as referring of a pupil to 
any sources of information or data. 

. Suggests (explains) means, method, activity, or solution (5e).—Enter in code 
the same as previous items. It may be defined as teacher suggestion of means, 
methods, activities, or solutions of a problem or situation. This teacher con- 
duct is often stimulated by pupil questions or statements. 

Discourages or prohibits a pupil contribution (5f).—Enter in code the same as 
previous items against particular pupil. 

Recalls pupil’s attention by direct word, look, or gesture (5g).—Enter in code 
the same as previous items against particular pupil. 

Assignment by teacher of specific subject matter or tasks (5h).—Enter in code 
the same as previous items against particular pupil. 

Question and answer on assigned textbook subject matter (51).—Enter in code 
the same as previous items against particular pupil. This code is used when the 
recitation is definitely a question and answer on assigned textbook matter. If 
the response of the pupil is stimulated by a question on assigned textbook mat- 
ter, code the stimulation 57, disregarding whether the pupil volunteers or is en- 
couraged to make a contribution. Apply code 57 only to such situations. 


Administration of the code.—The observer sits in a part of the 
classroom where his presence is as inconspicuous as possible but 
where he can see and hear clearly the recitation or discussion. He 
may easily identify the names of pupils from a seating chart ar- 
ranged for his convenience. If the names of the pupils are entered in 
alphabetical order on a standard form, entries of codes are quickly 
and efficiently made. The accompanying form is suggested. 

Scoring of the code.—Each stimulation or response of the teacher 
as it reflects an interaction of pupil-teacher conduct is counted as one 
point. Hence, each defined unit of conduct is represented by a code, 
and a code entry is made each time such behavior occurs during a 
period of observation. The total number of codes which appear for 
a given pupil is regarded as his score. If direct comparisons of scores 
are wished, the number and the length of the observational periods 
should be the same for all individuals. Furthermore, the scores for 
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each pupil or for each group may be expressed in terms of the fre- 
quency for each code item, or the scores may be expressed in terms of 
a total of all items. 

Accuracy of observations.—Probably the most essential aspect of 
the technique is the observer; for it is evident that the observer is an 
important part of the procedure. On this account, it is necessary 
that any observer possess certain capacities for accurate observation. 
The minimum essentials of an accurate observer are efficient sense 


DATA SHEET FOR SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATIONS 
Teacher School Observer 

















Date: Month-Day-Year 





Minutes Observed 





Type of Work, Activity, 
or Topic 








Names of Pupils 
I. 











3. etc. 

















organs, ability to attend to subjects despite competing stimuli, abil- 
ity to make accurate estimates and to discriminate among categories, 
freedom from pathological states, and freedom from prejudices. 
After several observers had secured a week’s experience in the ap- 
plication of the code, their codings on the same classroom discussion 
were compared. Each observer coded the behavior separately and 
independently at the same time for the same situation. Then the 
scores assigned to each pupil by the observers were compared and 
the extent of agreement noted. The total scores for each pupil agreed 
to an extent of go per cent. The scores for individual code items of 
two independent observers revealed agreement of 88 per cent. 
Relixbility of the code.-—The code was applied to ten classroom situ- 
ations in the elementary schools of one school system. Each class 
was observed for a total of approximately 180 minutes, comprising 
about 12 periods of 15 minutes each. The score of each pupil for half 
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the number of minutes of observation was paired with his score for 
the other half, and, so far as possible, the scores for alternate days 
were used in each half. The coefficients of reliability between the 
scores of the split halves of the observation were secured by the 
Pearson product-moment method. These coefficients were corrected 
by application of the Spearman-Brown formula. The corrected co- 
efficients appear in Table I. An inspection of this table reveals that 
the median coefficient of correlation for single class groups of ap- 


TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY OF SCORES ON CODE 
MEASURING TEACHER CONDUCT OF CLASSES IN 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CLASSROOMS 








Number of Coefficient 
Pupils in of Reli- 
Class ability 





33 got. 
36 ' 

35 
35 
37 
32 


25 
36 
39 
31 
41 
44 git. 











proximately thirty pupils each is .83. It is worthy of note that high 
coefficients of .go and .g1 were secured in three groups and that a 
rather low correlation of .51 was secured in one group. The low cor- 
relation represents a classroom situation in which the textbook as- 
signment plus a question-and-answer type of recitation occurred 
rather generally. The teacher so dominated the recitation that a 
freer type of pupil-teacher discussion was impossible. 

Analysis of data of the code.-—The first approach to the analysis of 
the data for the code on teacher conduct of class discussion was a 
class-group treatment. The percentage frequencies of the occurrence 
of the items comprising the code were computed. Thus, similarities 
and differences in the conduct of class discussions may be computed. 
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For example, the percentage frequencies of Item 5c, given in Table 
II, show a variation from 46 per cent in Grade III in School A to 72 
per cent in Grade V in School A. It is clearly evident that the teach- 
ers’ methods of conducting discussions in these two classes were en- 
tirely different. The difference is further observable in Item 57 for 
the same class groups. For this item the percentage frequency is 
37 in Grade III and 8 in Grade V. This analysis indicates that the 
teacher of Grade V relied more fully on pupil voluntary contribu- 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH ITEMS COMPRISING CODE MEASUR- 
ING TEACHER CONDUCT OF CLASS DISCUSSION OCCURRED IN ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL CLASSES IN SOCIAL STUDIES 








PERCENTAGE IN SCHOOL A PERCENTAGE IN SCHOOL B 
In GRADE IN GRADE 
Item ScorED 





Ill 


s 





. Pupils’ voluntary 
contributions 

. Encourage contribu- 
tion 

. Propose thesis 

. Refer to sources... 

. Suggest means 

. Discourage contri- 


° 


noSs 


. Recall attention. . . 


Cl 
wr Oo 


i. Question and answer 





8 









































tions and individual research than did the teacher of Grade III. 
Conversely, the teacher of Grade V placed relatively less stress on 
questions and answers from assigned subject matter in textbooks 
than did the teacher of Grade III. 

Vv’. For more detailed statistical analysis the standard error of pro- 
portion may be used to discover significant differences. The standard 
error of proportion is equal to the quotient of the observed difference 
of the two percentages divided by the square root of the sums of the 
standard errors of sampling. This value must equal at least three 
if it is to be considered significant. For instance, the differences of 
the percentage frequencies for Item 57 in Grades III and V in School 
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A is 29. The square root of the sum of the standard errors of sam- 
pling is 9.3. The quotient is 3.1, which indicates a significant differ- 
ence between the teachers. 

Summary and implications—The controlled-observation tech- 
nique has been employed in an effort to devise an instrument for 
measuring teacher conduct of class discussion or recitation. This 
technique comprises a number of systematic daily observations of 
defined units of behavior observable in individuals or groups for 
limited short periods of time. Each defined unit of behavior is repre- 
sented by a code, and a code entry is made each time such behavior 
occurs during a period of observation. 

The units of teacher conduct of class discussion defined in this 
code are represented by such pupil-teacher interactions as allowing 
a pupil to make a voluntary contribution, encouraging a pupil to 
make a contribution, proposing a question or a thesis, referring a 
pupil to sources of data, and similar categories. The units of be- 
havior for an identical situation can be recorded with a high degree 
of accuracy by independent, experienced observers. The reliability 
coefficient of the instrument compares favorably with reliabilities of 
more conventional measuring devices, such as achievement tests. 

The code for teacher conduct of classroom discussion or recitation 
has descriptive and analytical values for both the teacher and the 
supervisor. It provides an instrument of analysis and measurement 
for the research worker who is studying the experimental social psy- 
chology of the classroom. Similar instruments may be devised to 
measure other aspects of the educative process. 

The advantages of controlled-observation techniques are (1) that 
they provide a direct method of sampling behavior in actual class- 
room situations, (2) that measurement can be taken without dis- 
turbing the normal activities of the group, and (3) that the data can 
be treated by conventional statistical formulas. Caution must be 
exercised, however, in interpreting norms derived from limited 
groups and selected populations, and generalizations should be lim- 
ited to groups of which the data are typical. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. IT" 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anp NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


In the January number of the Elementary School Journal selected 
references were given on general administration, state school admin- 
istration, and city school administration. The references in this 
article are concerned with supervision, teaching staff, school finance, 
business management, and public relations. 


SUPERVISION? 
. Barr, A.S. “Scientific Supervision,” School Executives Magazine, LII (Jan- 
uary, 1933), 166-67, 184. 
Defines scientific supervision and shows how the shortcomings of supervision of 
the conventional types may be overcome in an effective and scientific manner. 
. Bear, Ropert M. “The Principal as Administrator and Supervisor,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XI (April, 1933), 49-52. 
A suggestive discussion of factors affecting the supervisory and the administra- 
tive services of the high-school principalship in the state of Kentucky. 
. Gwinn, J. M. “Supervision—Its Scope, Purpose and Accomplishments,” 
Nation’s Schools, XI (January, 1933), 49-50. 
A discussion of the purpose of supervision and methods of making supervision 
more effective. 
TEACHING STAFF’ 
. CooKE, Dennis H. Problems of the Teaching sean New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1933. Pp. xvi+384. . 
A treatment of considerable value to superintendents, principals, and supervi- 
sors on the proper administration of the teaching staff. 


35. Epwarps, Newton. “The Law Governing the Dismissal of Teachers,” 


Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (December, 1932, January and 
February, 1933), 255-67, 365-76, 434-46. 
t This list is one of a cycle of twenty lists of selected references covering all major 


aspects of the field of education which is being published co-operatively by the Elemen- 
tary School Journal and the School Review. 


2 See also Item 40 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1934, 
number of the School Review. 
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A comprehensive review of court decisions pertaining to the dismissal of teach- 
ers. Indicates the causes for which teachers may be dismissed and the remedies 
open to dismissed teachers. 


. “Estimating Changes in Teachers’ Cost of Living.’”’ Educational Research 
Service, Circular No. 1, 1933. Washington: Department of Superintend- 
ence and Research Division of the National Education Association, 1933. 
Pp. 15. 

Shows the inadequacy of the ordinary cost-of-living index for studying trends in 
the economic status of teachers or for adjusting teachers’ salaries. 


. Jorpan, R. V. “The Intelligence of Teachers,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIII (November, 1932), 195-204. 
A review of the scientific studies of the relation of intelligence-test scores to 
college achievement, with special reference to the selection of prospective teach- 
ers. 


. KuHLMANN, Wiit1aM D. Teacher Absence and Leave Regulations. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 564. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii+76. 

Some basic facts and principles related to temporary absence of teachers, for 
use in formulating valid absence regulations. 


. “Shall Married Women Be Barred from Teaching?” Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXI (December, 1932), 299. 
A summary of the arguments for and against the practice of excluding married 
women from teaching positions in the public schools. 


. STETSON, Paut C. “Surplus of Trained Teachers a Menace to Salaries and 
Standards,” Nation’s Schools, XII (July, 1933), 9-11. 
Discusses the need of changes in admission requirements of teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 
SCHOOL FINANCE 


. Bowyer, VERNON. “Relation of Public-School Support to Subsequent per 
Capita Wealth of States,” Elementary School Journal, XX XIII (January 
and February, 1933), 333-45, 417-26. 

An important statistical analysis of the correlation between school support in the 
various states at different periods since 1890 and the subsequent per capita 
wealth of these states. 


” 


. Carr, Witt1am G. “Some Economic Principles Basic to School Finance, 
American School Board Journal, LXXXVI (March, 1933), 21-22, 59. 
Considers three economic concepts fundamental to sound school support: the 
nature of taxation; the economic law of supply and demand, with special refer- 
ence to teachers’ wages; and the broad economic effects of education. 


. Davis, H. H. “What Actually Becomes of Tax Money?” Nation’s Schools, 
XII (September, 1933), 19-20. 
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Explains how tax money employed in the support of public services returns to 
regular business channels. 


. Facts on School Costs. Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 

tion, Vol. X, No. 5. Washington: Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1932. Pp. 202-26. 
A statistical report comparing school costs and national income, national wealth 
and value of public-school property, national income and governmental costs, 
school costs and other governmental costs, and school costs and certain other 
expenditures. A summary of recent trends in school costs is included. 


. Jornt CoMMISSION ON THE EMERGENCY IN EpucaTIon. Report of National 
Conference on the Financing of Education. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1933. Pp. 78. 

A brief statement of the essential procedures involved in the financing of a mod- 
ern school system. Deals with such matters as the state’s responsibility, tax re- 
lief, the stabilization of school revenue, federal aid, etc. 


. NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL FINANCE, RESEARCH STAFF AND SPECIAL 

ConsuLTants. Research Problems in School Finance. Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1933. Pp. vi+164. 
A brief but suggestive discussion of each of a dozen important problems in the 
field of school finance concerning which further research is needed. This publica- 
tion is intended as a guide to graduate students and other research workers in 
this field. 

. PIcKELL, FRANK G. “Improvement in Management of Finance,” School 
Executives Magazine, LIII (September, 1933), 3-5. 

Discusses methods of securing improvement in the management of finances 
through better budgetary practices. 


. Prrxrn, Royce STantey. Public School Support in the United States during 
Periods of Economic Depression. Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye 
Press, 1933. Pp. 144. 

A historical account of changes in the amounts and sources of revenue for public- 
school purposes and in the expenditures for such purposes in the several periods 
of economic depression in the United States beginning with that of 1837. 

. Swirt, FLETCHER Harper. “Let America Study the French System of 
Financing Schools,”’ Nation’s Schools, XII (July, 1933), 41-44. 

A comparison of the methods of financing schools in the United States and in 
France, with emphasis on certain advantages of the French system. 


BusIness MANAGEMENT 
. BEacu, Frep F. The Custody of School Funds. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 577. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. Pp. x+160. 
An appraisal of systems of school-fund custody, with particular reference to New 
York State. 
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51. Burke, Arvip J. “Summer Work for School Janitors,’ Nation’s Schools, 
XI (June, 1933), 62-63. 
A list of services which janitors might profitably render during the summer va- 
cation. 
. Carey, R. B. “A Budget Control Plan for Handling Student Activity 
Funds,” Nation’s Schools, XI (April, 1933), 61-63. 


An outline of a plan of budgetary control for extra-curriculum activities. 


. CHASE, VERNON E. “Measuring the Utilization of School Buildings,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXVII (November, 1933), 37-40. 
Presents a formula for use in building surveys which gives a coefficient of utiliza- 
tion in terms of pupils, time, and floor area. 

. ENGELHARDT, FRED. “Transportation and the School Plant,” American 
School Board Journal, LXXXVII (November, 1933), 28, 57. 

The author proposes that transportation be considered an essential element in 
the development of a minimum school-building program for a state instead 
of a unique educational service peculiar to certain localities. 

. ENGELHARDT, N. L. “The Measurement of Efficiency of School Business 
Administration,’ American School Board Journal, LXXXVI (April, 
1933), 15-16. 

Considers the items in a checking list designed to provide for a unity of concept 
concerning the items which should constitute the work of business administration 
in any school system. 

. Frostic, Frep W. “The School Plant: How Do You Buy Your Coal— 
by Weight or by B.T.U.’s?”’ Nation’s Schools, XII (August, 1933), 55-57. 
A discussion of possible economies in expenditures for coal through careful selec- 
tion, contracting, testing, and record-keeping. 

. Frostic, Frep W. “The School Plant: The Gymnasium Floor—How To 
Take Care of It,’’ Nation’s Schools, XII (September, 1933), 59-60. 
Suggestive devices for keeping gymnasium floors clean, serviceable, and attrac- 
tive. 

. Hitt, ANpREw P., Jr. “ ‘Safety First’ Should Be Motto in Reducing Build- 
ing Costs,” Nation’s Schools, XI (June, 1933), 33-38. 

Suggestive cautions regarding current proposals for economy in the construction 
and the maintenance of school plants. 

. Hotmes, WARREN S. “How the Cost of Insurance on Public-School Prop- 
erties Can Be Reduced,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVII 
(August, 1933), 23-24. 

Indicates possible savings in insurance costs through care on the part of the pol- 
icy-holder to comprehend his obligations in the insurance contract. 


. Jones, Patrick. “The Purchase of School Supplies,” School Executives 
Magazine, LIII (September, 1933), 6-7, 23. 
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Explains the operation of an effective system of purchasing supplies in use in 
America’s largest city. 

. Lex, Cuartes E., Jr. “Co-ordinating the Purchases of City, County, and 
School Board,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVI (February, 
1933), 24, 65. 

Describes how the board of education in a large city has co-ordinated its pur- 


chases with those of the municipality and county in which it is located and has 
thus achieved both economy and efficiency. 


. Morton, W. H. “Care of School Floors,” School Executives Magazine, LIL 
(May, 1933), 294-96. 
Offers practical suggestions for the solution of many problems in the maintenance 
of school floors. 

. Pyxosx1, C. T. “Is Your School Wasting Its Man Power?” Nation’s 
Schools, XI (April, 1933), 53-56. 
An explanation of the basic factors underlying the method in use in Minneapolis 
for determining the unit of work in janitorial service. 

. “School Boards neither Manage Schools nor Buy Supplies,’”’ Nation’s 
Schools, XI (February, 1933), 66-67. 
A report of administrative practices in a thousand cities indicating that school 
boards largely delegate administrative functions to the superintendents. 

. School Buildings, Grounds, Equipment, Apparatus, and Supplies. Review of 
Educational Research, Vol. II, No. 5. Washington: American Educa- 


tional Research Association of the National Education Association, 1932. 
Pp. 343-442. 

A summary and critical review of investigations and reports pertaining to the 
topics enumerated. 


. THompson, Crem O. ‘‘Professional Advice Expected by the School Archi- 
tect from the School Administrator,’’ Elementary School Journal, XX XIII 
(May, 1933), 690-97. 
Suggests the need for co-operative effort on the part of several specialists in 
working out plans and specifications for new school buildings. 


PuBLIC RELATIONS 
. AKERLY, Harorp E. “It Pays To Be Frank with the Taxpayer, But—,” 
Nation’s Schools, XI (April, 1933), 33-36. 
A description of the publicity procedure followed in connection with the prepara- 
tion of the school budget in Rochester, New York. 


. BURKHALTER, FRANK E. “Proper Publicity Will Stop Unfair Budget Cuts,’’ 
Nation’s Schools, XII (September, 1933), 36-38. 


Describes methods of keeping the public informed about the work of the schools 
and argues for the value of publicity in preventing unwarranted budget cuts. 
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69. PARKER, Howarp L. “A Plan for Sifting Propaganda in the Schools,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX XIII (December, 1932), 277-82. 
An analysis of the types of propaganda to which school pupils are commonly 
subjected and a discussion of ways of handling such propaganda. 


70. Ryan, CAtvin T. ‘Educational Publicity and What It Will Accomplish,” 
Nation’s Schools, XI (January, 1933), 57-59. 

A historical sketch of publicity, with suggestions for recognizing and controlling 
. publicity measures. 

71. SIEDLE, THEODORE A. ‘‘The Administration of a Program of Public Rela- 
tions in School Finance,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XIX (September, 1933), 421-30. 

Considers the evolution of public relations, current practices, preferred practices, 
and difficulties to be overcome, and makes recommendations for the improve- 
ment of practices. 

72. WALLER, J. Fxint. Outside Demands and Pressures on the Public Schools. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 542. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. vi+152. 

Discusses the nature of the outside demands and pressures on the schools and 
considers causes, promoters, effects, and methods of control. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Improving reading through adequate supervision.—Investigations of instruc- 
tional practice in reading in various parts of the country have pointed out re- 
peatedly that not only are there wide differences in the achievements attained 
by various teachers with comparable classes but also that school practice com- 
monly lags far behind the best scientific knowledge. These conditions are con- 
firmed in Gray’s recent monograph. The monograph, however, is primarily 
concerned, not with a description of status, but rather with the portrayal of an 
effort, extending over five years, to narrow the gap between the achievement in 
certain schools and that known to be possible under a modern educational pro- 
gram based on the scientific studies of the last twenty-five years. The report 
reflects a happy combination of a thorough knowledge and command of the 
method of research with a competent insight into the problems of teaching in 
practical situations. 

The author’s first step was to make a thorough survey of all factors pertaining 
to the teaching of reading in the schools chosen for his experiments. The condi- 
tions which the author found at the outset were far from satisfactory. The 
achievement of the pupils, as measured by standard tests, was low; the equip- 
ment was inadequate; professional libraries were almost wholly lacking; and 
most of the teachers and supervisors had had little professional training in the 
teaching of reading. All these factors were taken into account in building a 
program which progressively improved instruction in reading. 

The results which were attained under the author’s leadership show that it is 
possible to make marked improvement in the teaching of reading through the 
application of knowledge gained from research. It seems very likely, moreover, 
that the growth of the pupils in the experimental classes was really greater than 
is indicated either by the scores on the standard tests which were used to measure 
progress or by the increase in the number of books read. The richer and better- 
balanced program which the author introduced undoubtedly increased the abil- 
ity of pupils to locate information on problems raised in other subjects, to organ- 
ize knowledge gained from a variety of sources, and to present this organized 


t William S. Gray, with the assistance of Gertrude Whipple, Improving Instruction 
in Reading: An Experimental Study. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 40. 
Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1933. Pp. xiv-+226. $1.75. 
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material in appropriate form. It is most probable that it also raised the quality 
of the reading tastes of the pupils. None of these valuable abilities are ade- 
quately measured, however, by the tests used in the experiment. 

The author rightly points out that marked improvement in teaching comes 
only through the co-operation of professionally-minded teachers and capable 
supervisory leadership. The picture which the author presents of the compe- 
tence and professional spirit of the teachers and the supervisors in these schools 
has both encouraging and discouraging aspects. If the practice in these schools 
at the outset of these experiments is at all representative of what is to be found 
in the country generally, one must conclude that the general level of the teach- 
ing of reading is very low. A small minority of both teachers and supervisors 
was found to be either incompetent or unwilling to put forth any efforts to im- 
prove themselves. The limitations of lack of training were rather readily over- 
come, but those growing out of self-satisfaction and poor attitudes proved, for 
the most part, insurmountable. The author is to be commended for his coura- 
geous indictment of the non-co-operative workers and for his statement that such 
persons have no place in the teaching profession. The majority of teachers and 
supervisors, however, co-operated enthusiastically and made sincere efforts to 
acquaint themselves with the results of research, as well as to apply this knowl- 
edge to the improvement of their teaching. The professional attitude of such 
persons was uniformly reflected in the superior results attained by the children 
under their direction as compared with the correspondingly unsatisfactory results 
attained under the direction of teachers and supervisors of low professional spirit. 

This monograph deserves a place in the professional library of every super- 
intendent and supervisor because of its definite and helpful suggestions for set- 
ting up a supervisory program for the improvement of instruction in reading. 
Particular attention should be called to those parts which show how difficult it 
is to provide for the growth of teachers except through competent and profes- 
sionally-minded supervisory officials. It should do much to combat the short- 
sighted policy of dismissing competent supervisors as an economy measure. 


Ernest Horn 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


A program of action for the care of the handicapped child.—A report of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection' comprises a most 
timely handbook of information and guidance on the major problems involved 
in children’s physical and mental deficiencies. While officially the product of 
subcommittees and advisory committees numbering over one hundred persons, 
the book bears the unifying stamp of careful work on the part of the chairman. 

For once, bare statistics, as cited in this book, are more shocking than the 


t The Handicapped Child. Report of the Committee on Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped, William J. Ellis, Chairman. Section IV, The Handicapped: Prevention, 
Maintenance, Protection. White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York: Century Co., 1933. Pp. xxvi+452. $3.00. 
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expository and hortative materials built up about them. Thus we find that in 
the United States there are: 
2,000,000 children with impaired hearing 
17,000 of which are deaf ; 


65,000 visually handicapped children of which 
15,000 are blind, and 
50,000 partially seeing 

300,000 crippled children 


400,000 tuberculous children and 
850,000 suspected cases of tuberculosis 


450,000 children with cardiac limitations 
2,500,000 children with well-marked behavior difficulties in- 
cluding the more serious mental and nervous dis- 
orders 
6,500,000 children who are mentally deficient (as newly defined) 
850,000 of whom are definitely feeble-minded and 
5,650,000 who are intellectually subnormal 
150,000 epileptic children [p. 4]. 

On the whole, the estimates quoted appear to be based on the best existing 
evidence, but the item of 6,500,000 mentally deficient children (however de- 
fined!) needs explanation. It is clear from the chapter on mental deficiency and 
some additional notes in the Appendix that the committee itself could not come 
to an agreement on the meaning of the terms “‘mental deficiency” and ‘‘feeble- 
mindedness.”’ Nor does the pragmatic scheme (p. 332) reproduced below ap- 
pear satisfactory. 

Mentally deficient 
(All those whose mental handicap, 


whether serious or slight, is at least par- 
tially evidenced by low intelligence-test 





scores) | 
| | 
Feeble-minded Intellectually subnormal 
(All those mentally deficient (All those mentally deficient 
persons in whom additional cri- persons in whom low intelli- 
teria of inadequacy are found, gence-test scores are not meces- 
inclusive of social failure) sarily associated with additional 


criteria of inadequacy) 


It will forever fog the issue if all the forces of personal and social inadequacy 
are lined up with intellectual deficiency in a composite diagnosis of “‘mental 
deficiency.”’ In such a system the border-line child is penalized for behavior 
which characterizes (but does not affect the mental rating of) the great mass of 
“normal” children. We need a term such as “‘social deficiency’’ to include the 
totality of child responses below some standard of behavior and responsibility. 
Intelligence as measured by tests would then retain its place as a meaningful 
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factor in child adjustment. Although the problem of mental health is recurrent 
in several volumes of the White House Conference reports, the section devoted 
to it here will repay careful reading. This discussion admits frankly a rather 
complete ignorance of the causative factors in a large percentage of mental 
disease (especially dementia praecox) and stresses the need of intensive research. 
Occasional statements arouse one’s curiosity, such as the following found on 
page 291: Among drafted men the epileptic rate was 1,272 per 100,000 in Ver- 
mont and 120 per 100,000 in South Dakota! Again, the rate for feeble-minded- 
ness in Vermont was 3,090 for each 100,000 and in Arizona, 232! 

The tremendously high incidence of mental disorders has been known for 
some years, but figures such as these insure against complacency: ‘‘Dementia 
praecox .... accounts for over 35 per cent of all commitments under twenty 
years of age. There are more beds occupied by dementia praecox cases than by 
all other mental patients combined . . . . [Dementia praecox cases] exceed the 
total combined population of all institutions for the feeble-minded and epileptic 
and all state prisons” (p. 293). 

Are mental disorders increasing? The evidence, while inadequate, indicates 
a steady increase since 1910, and since 1923 an increase “‘predominantly, if not 
wholly, among males” (p. 296). 

So the dreary story goes. But there is no lack of positive grinding and plan- 
ning at every point. How can we improve the mental health of the nation’s chil- 
dren? Through ‘‘adult influence in general and parental influence in particular 
.... through nursery schools, kindergartens, and other preschool organiza- 
tions, through organization of public-school programs so that they center about 
the child, his capabilities, and his adjustment to life rather than about subject 
matter, through education of grade-school children in the principles of social 
relationships, and through courses on personal mental hygiene in high schools 
and colleges” (p. 316). 

The place of state, community, and family in a comprehensive plan is care- 
fully outlined: early testing and special schooling for the auditorially and visually 
handicapped, together with the application of preventive measures. The whole 
vast problem of crippled children is brought to rest squarely on the state and 
to call for a co-ordination of medical, legal, educational, and vocational services. 

Everywhere one is impressed with the futility of the opportunistic, penny- 
wise and pound-foolish systems devised by states and cities to ‘‘look after’ the 
handicapped child. Yet nowhere in our social scheme are the ordinary dictates 
of conscience so explicitly supported by the findings of objective inquiry. We 
have long known that something better should be done, both as a service to the 
individual child and as a contribution to society. In developing clearly the es- 
sential principles of a preventive and remedial program, this book performs an 
invaluable service. It should have a place in the reading list of high-school and 
college students and lie within arm’s length of every teacher, social worker, 
administrator, and lawmaker concerned with the welfare of children. 

GEorGE D. STopDARD 
UNIvERsITY OF Iowa 
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A British discussion of general and special method.—During the past two dec- 
ades the field of methodology in education has been represented by at least 
three kinds of publications, in terms of the type of analysis or technique of in- 
vestigation represented. Many of the earlier books were philosophical and ab- 
stract discussions of theories advanced by the authors in question or by the 
educational leaders and philosophers of the past. Naturally, such “armchair” 
treatises lack much with respect to concreteness and experimental verification of 
the procedures advocated but may provide historical perspective as an aid in 
evaluating so-called ‘“‘cycles” or “fads and frills” in educational practice. A 
more recent approach to the problem of method is that of collecting a wealth of 
concrete material through analyses of classroom lessons or of the activities and 
difficulties of teachers and pupils. Stenographic reports, interviews, activity 
analyses, check lists, tests, and direct observation are used in such analyses. The 
helpfulness of such practical discussions, based on actual experience, is obvious, 
although a basal and unifying theory which looks beyond present practice too 
frequently is lacking. The most promising attack on the problem of method has 
been made by workers who employ the techniques of experimental psychology, 
subjecting to the test of experimental verification current practices and theories 
or hypotheses advanced by individual workers. An excellent illustration of this 
approach is found in the University of Chicago studies of reading and number, in 
which the eye-movement technique is utilized. With respect to the scope of the 
topics treated, educational methodological books may be classified into several 
groups: the “omnibus” type, which discusses both general and special method, 
as well as many other problems such as are considered in a book on “principles of 
education”; general and special method; general method only; special method in 
a variety of school subjects; and special method in one subject only. 

A new book? by an Australian author, who has studied and taught in the 
United States, includes the problems of both general and special method at the 
elementary level. The book is, in the main, a theoretical discussion of classroom 
procedure, in which the voice of authority gives “fatherly” and rather dogmatic 
advice, although many pointed and concrete illustrations from real school situa- 
tions are used. There is virtually no reference to current educational literature 
or to the results of experimental research in the field represented, and no bibliog- 
raphies are given. An examination of the Index verifies this statement and sug- 
gests that the author’s Ph.D. degree from an American university and his visit- 
ing professorship in this country have been relatively ineffective in familiarizing 
him with the results of the scientific movement in America, especially with refer- 
ence to methods and materials of instruction. The names of the authors and the 
educational plans listed in the Index are: Aldhelm, Aristophanes, Bacon, Binet, 
Dalton plan, Fellenberg, Froebelian gifts, Gary system, Herbart, James, Keat- 
inge, Locke, Lynch, Lyttleton, MacDougall, Middleton, Mill, Milton, Montes- 
sori, Occam, Parkhurst, Pestalozzi, Plato, Quintilian, Rousseau, Dora V. Smith, 
Socrates, Spencer, and Squeers. 

t Percival R. Cole, The Method and Technique of Teaching. Melbourne, Australia: 
Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. x+388. 
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The topics discussed include “stimulative” and “associative” teaching, in- 
stincts as learning incentives, types of lessons, preparedness (classroom routine 
and management), sequence (organization of subject matter and its adjustment 
to the pupil), interest, thoroughness, discipline and pupil government, question- 
ing, examining, and special method in the several subjects (English, mathemat- 
ics, history and civics, geography, nature-study, hygiene and physical training, 
art, music, and manual work). The types of lessons discussed are: informative 
(mastery of information through teacher and pupil activity), practical or active 
(mastery of skill), and affective (acquisition of appreciations). In the discussions 
of the school subjects the recommendations of the Board of Education (English) 
are frequently stated. There is no evidence in these chapters to indicate that in 
such subjects as mathematics, social science, and natural science the unified or 
correlated type of curriculum organization has developed in the upper elemen- 
tary school of the British Empire as it has in the American junior high school. 

For the most part, the advice given seems reasonably sound, although there 
are some procedures with which the American student will disagree violently. 
The recommendations concerning the teaching of reading and writing furnish 
one example: “Little reading should be expected of the average child of six. At 
this stage no books are necessary; in their stead models of letters are employed, 
or blocks on which the letters appear. By the use of such models, blocks, or 
similar aids, the children soon associate the sound of a letter with its symbol. 
They may build up simple words in play” (pp. 226-27). The author suggests 
that pupils trace “with a stylus the grooves which have been cut out on a board 
in the form of letters or words” (p. 231). While such statements impress the 
reader as exceedingly formal, in many other respects the discussions are more 
progressive. At least, the book presents an interesting picture of the more tradi- 
tional type of methodology recommended for the British elementary school, to- 


gether with examples from actual classroom situations. 
CaRTER V. Goop 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Principles of management and teaching in the elementairy school.—A serious de- 
fect of many of the earlier discussions of school management was their attempt 
to perfect a too thoroughgoing analysis of their problem, an attempt to separate 
the details of management from the things to be managed. Such divorcement of 
means and ends, frequently paralleled in those discussions of methods which 
were neglectful of content, has led in many instances either to unworkable gen- 
eralizations or to sets of rules which kill the spirit of the school. A recent book! 
sets out to describe school management in a different way. The book undertakes 
“to apply the principles of educational sociology to the field of management and 
technique”’ (p. vii) and to give “younger teachers a grasp of the significance of a 
sound philosophy and sociology of education”’ (p. viii). 


t George A. Retan, Management and Teaching Technique in the Elementary School. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp. xx+-370. $2.00. 
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The book describes the school as society in miniature, impinged on, and con- 
ditioned by, the varied activities and interests of the local community in which 
it happens to be situated. In the community there are many social agencies 
touching the life of the pupil. The school is one of these agencies, acting in paral- 
lel and in conjunction with the rest and possessing as its special responsibility 
that of carrying through the tasks which the others neglect. Citizens in the com- 
munity outside the school encounter difficulties in the activities in which they 
engage. Such difficulties set “problems” for solution, and the solutions derived 
determine what the subsequent activities shall be. Citizens in the school com- 
munity (pupils) encounter difficulties in the activities in which they engage. 
They, accordingly, have “problems” and must determine solutions as bases for 
further activities. Thus, the function and the procedure of the school are deter- 
mined. 

Whether such a description of the school is the application of appropriate 
“principles of educational sociology” and a “sound philosophy” depends on the | 
reader’s point of view. The reader may wonder how a school can contribute to 
social betterment or to the raising of the level of mass intelligence by shaping its 
activities and procedures according to the pattern set by the life of the com- 
munity in which it is located. He may reflect that the encountering of difficul- 
ties in the economic, social, and political life of adult society has appeared in re- 
cent years to lead more to confusion than to workable solutions, and he may 
question whether similar conditions, when set up in the school, may not produce 
similar results. Though the “significance of [the] sound philosophy and sociology 
of education” which the book expounds may be grasped by the teacher, it is a 
matter of doubt whether he will be able to “apply” any of it to his “management 
and teaching technique” unless he is willing to go the whole way suggested and 
to try to transform the elementary school from an institution in which pupils 
learn the social arts into one which merely provides the stage for an activity 
program. 

On the other hand, if the young teacher is able to forego the general lessons in 
philosophy and sociology which are attempted as foundational (the reviewer be- 
lieves he will if they are not impressed upon him by an over-zealous instructor), 
he will find within the book much that is of value by way of information and 
suggestion. Among many important topics touched on are the following: agen- 
cies other than the school as distracting or helpful influences; varied attitudes of 
pupils and their differing types of emotional adjustment and maladjustment; 
the need for planning the school program and the various items to be considered; 
opportunities for the learning of such general lessons as courtesy, obedience, in- 
dustry, trustworthiness, and the like, which are not especially provided for in 
any of the school subjects as such; the teacher’s relations with parents and with 
other citizens in the activities of community life; and those general qualities of 
“personality” which the teacher may consciously cultivate. 

The discussions extend through eighteen chapters, grouped in the following 
six major divisions: I, ‘“‘A Point of View in Education”; II, ‘““The Basis for Tech- 
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nique and Management”; III, ‘“Management’’; IV, “The Technique of Teach- 
ing”; V, “The School in the Community”; VI, “The Teacher in the School.” 
H. G. WHEAT 
MARSHALL COLLEGE, HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


An experimental study of problem-solving in arithmetic—However complacent 
teachers of arithmetic may appear to be about their success in developing com- 
putational skill, they are virtually unanimous in confessing their failure ade- 
quately to develop ability in problem-solving. How to teach children to solve 
verbal problems remains the most baffling phase of arithmetic instruction in 
spite of the increasing number of experimental attempts to isolate and to ex- 
amine the source of children’s difficulty in this kind of learning. One reason why 
these investigations are less helpful than could be desired is that too often they 
deal with subsidiary and only indirectly related aspects of problem-solving rath- 
er than make direct attacks on the nature of problem-solving itself. A recently 
reported research’ in problem-solving avoids by a narrow margin the danger of 
being classifiable as another study of this type. 

The investigation really comprised three comparatively separate enterprises. 
The major study, reported in chapters iii and iv, represents an attempt to meas- 
ure the effect of the following four factors in problems on success in the solution: 
sentence form (“interrogative-complex” versus declarative), familiarity of vo- 
cabulary, style of problem (brief statement versus detailed statement with irrele- 
vant items), and interest of setting. The experimental technique followed rather 
closely that made familiar by Hydle and Clapp (Elements of Difficulty in the 
Interpretation of Concrete Problems in Arithmetic, University of Wisconsin Bureau 
of Educational Research Bulletin No. 9, 1927) and especially by Monroe (How 
Pupils Solve Problems in Arithmetic, University of Illinois Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin No. 44, 1929). Eight tests, each composed of sixteen 
problems designed to cover all possible patterns of the factors under investiga- 
tion, were administered to 237 sixth-grade pupils. Detailed statistical treatment 
for the group as a whole and for three intelligence subgroups revealed slight influ- 
ence of the factors. No difference was demonstrable for interesting settings, and 
only slight differences for the interrogative-complex sentence, for the concise 
style of statement, and for familiar vocabulary. 

A second study, reported in chapter vi, was later undertaken to check the 
validity of the investigator’s earlier classification of the test problems as inter- 
esting or uninteresting on the basis of a priori considerations. About a third of 
the original research problems were selected in such a way that half were “inter- 
esting” and half ‘‘uninteresting” and that, at the same time, the other experi- 
mental factors were held constant for the two halves. It was found that the 

t Grace A. Kramer, The Effect of Certain Factors in the Verbal Arithmetic Problem 
upon Children’s Success in the Solution. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Educa- 
tion, No. 20. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 106. $1.75. 
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children tended greatly to prefer the “interesting” problems, the agreement 
with the investigator’s classification being 86.1 per cent. 

The reader of these two parts of the report is impressed by the investigator’s 
command of her techniques, by her extraordinary care in the preparation of her 
test problems, by her thorough statistical treatment, and by the absence of bias 
and unguarded generalizations in the interpretation of her findings; and yet he 
cannot but feel that his understanding of the process of problem-solving has been 
only slightly advanced. Were it not for the excellence of chapter v, ‘‘Critical 
Analysis of Children’s Work,” such would be the evaluation of the study as a 
whole. In this section the author, after presenting only a part of her extensive 
analyses of test data, concludes that ‘somewhat habitually and perfunctorily 
the operation performed [by children in solving problems] is the one previously 
associated, through persistent, unpsychological drill, with a familiar phrase, 
word, or combination of numbers which serves as a cue” (p. 72). Thus, the “how 
many times” phrase was found to constitute a multiplication cue so strong that 
only 12 of 229 children whose papers were examined divided correctly in a prob- 
lem containing the phrase. By contrast, the words “each” and “‘apiece”’ regu- 
larly suggested division even in problems calling for multiplication. The con- 
vincing nature of the author’s data and her insight into their significance war- 
rant one in wishing that she had taken this problem of cues as the sole object of 
her investigation. They would have justified her also, had she been so minded, 
in extending the application of the following quotation, made by her with respect 
to division alone, to the whole field of problem-solving. 

Intelligent study of the ways in which children reason will improve the teaching of 
[problem-solving]. Men have worked through the ages to evolve the principles which 
govern this mode of thinking. Certainly we can transmit it to children in such a way as 
to liberate their mental powers rather than to, as it were, handicap them by persistent 
practice in that failure to use the essential data of their problems which results from too 
great dependence upon cues. That we do not analyze children’s mental processes is the 
cause of much of our waste in teaching [p. 69]. 


Witiram A. BROWNELL 
DvukKE UNIVERSITY 


An elementary philosophy of education——tThe title of the Hissongs’ new book? 
might suggest a manual on methods, but the content is more of the type we 
should expect to find under the title “Principles of Education.” It is an elemen- 
tary statement of the basic truths and recognized principles on which the educa- 
tional process is founded. The part that might be classed as a treatment of de- 
vices or methods of teaching is secondary to the psychological and philosophical 
part. 

The scope of the work is best shown by the chapter subjects: the nature of 
the individual, the nature of the social order, education as a changing concept, 


t Clyde Hissong and Mary Hissong, An Introduction to the Principles of Teaching. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1933. Pp. xii-+-260. $2.00. 
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aims of education, the thinking process, the enrichment of concepts, Herbartian 
influence on educational practice, habit as the basis of thinking, and teaching for 
transfer. : 

The total amount of material in the book is small. The pages are small, the 
type is large, and the spacing is liberal. The total impression is one of easy read- 
ing and rapid covering of the ground. Perhaps some instructors would not find 
enough material for a course without considerable supplementing. On the other 
hand; some colleges will have only a short period for this introductory course 
and will welcome a book that is brief and elementary. Teacher-training text- 
books, like shoes or articles of clothing, are to be judged not only for their in- 
herent qualities but also for their suitability to the situations in which they are 
to be used. 

The chapter on transfer of training is particularly praiseworthy in its empha- 
sis on the point that the teacher is responsible for making the class work relate to 
life instead of trusting blindly that it will automatically do so. Too many teach- 
ers have trusted to accidental transfer and have not sought to make the acci- 


dents happen. 
C. C. CRAWFORD 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A problem book in classroom management.—The educational efforts of the 
schools obviously converge at the point of contact between teacher and pupil. 


Most educational improvements must register through the teacher, or not at all. 
She at all costs must be trained, and to one purpose. She must be trained to 
modify the behavior of youth with a view to certain ends. More definitely, she 
must be trained to perform two types of tasks, the instructional and the extra- 
instructional. The first are directly related to the guidance of learning; the sec- 
ond, indirectly. For one, she needs principles of instruction; for the other, princi- 
ples of management. The training objective for the classroom teacher seems not 
to be in doubt. Only the means is problematical. 

The number of books that have recently appeared in the field of classroom 
management is sufficiently large to suggest a distinct revival of interest in the 
subject. One of the most recent of these’ is especially worthy of comment be- 
cause it marks a departure in type and function from the rest. Happily for those 
who have a vested interest in the field and appreciate the threat of a vigorous 
competitor, it may be said by way of reassurance that the new addition to the 
list is conceived of as a supplement to, rather than as a substitute for, other text- 
books. It is designed primarily to be used in connection with one of these text- 
books as a source of case and example material, and it should be exceedingly use- 
ful in connection with any of them. 

How does the book work? An illustration will show. Here is a chapter on 


Edwin J. Brown, Everyday Problems in Classroom Management: A Case and 
Problem Book. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. xvi+306. $1.80. 
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“The Meaning of Education.” Under the caption ‘Our Worthless Schools?” a 
rugged business man speaks his mind. He wants hirelings who are sufficiently 
docile and receptive. Then a robust theologian expresses his opinion under the 
heading ‘“‘Brachiopod.” He says the schools are suffering from brachiopod teach- 
ers. Brachiopod teachers “transmit their own minds but do not stimulate stu- 
dents to advance human knowledge”’ (p. 4). Questions follow each passage. One 
sample will suffice, under the theologian’s utterance: “Should a teacher be held 
responsible for doing more than teaching carefully everything she knows?”’ (p. 
4). Some student more sophisticated and facetious than the others might reply, 
“Why everything?” or “How could one?” But after the underbrush is cleared 
away, the adept instructor should be able to expose the cause of the quarrel be- 
tween the critics. One wants skill and the other intelligence in the product of the 
schools. Which is to be preferred? Let us hope the conclusion is—both. 
Between the covers of this book any instructor in classroom management will 
find concrete material that cannot fail to enliven his tutorial hours and stimulate 


thought on the problems of the course. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


Stimulating educational undertakings by state subsidies —During the past two 
decades a number of studies dealing with the problems of financing public edu- 
cation in the states of the United States have been published. Some of these 
studies have attempted to determine how effectively various plans of financing 
public education have met the changing social and economic conditions. 

A recent study: compares the effect of earmarked state subsidies with non- 
earmarked subsidies in stimulating the introduction and the expansion of cer- 
tain educational activities in fifty-six New York cities and villages. Earmarked 
subsidies made under the reward-for-effort system, which was in operation in 
the state of New York prior to 1927, are those granted to local districts on the 
condition that the funds be used for specific purposes, such as books, apparatus, 
and physical training. Non-earmarked subsidies are those made as a blanket 
appropriation under the equalization system which has been in operation in New 
York since 1927. The author compares the trends and exhibits the fiscal status 
of certain educational activities when they were earmarked, 1922-26, inclusive, 
and when they were non-earmarked, 1927-31, inclusive. The conclusion reached 
is that earmarking educational undertakings was no more successful in stimu- 
lating growth of these undertakings than a blanket subsidy based on the princi- 
ple of equalization. 

In addition to the comparison of the effect of earmarked and non-earmarked 
subsidies, the study includes a brief but clear statement of certain principles 


t J. Wayne Wrightstone, Stimulation of Educational Undertakings: A Study of School 
Support in New York Cities and Villages under Earmarked and Non-earmarked State 
Subsidy Plans. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 562. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viiit+-76. $1.50. 
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of state support for public education and an analysis of the factors and agencies 
which have influenced changes in expenditures for educational undertakings. 

The study is well organized and presents statistical data which have a direct 
bearing on the problem under consideration. The author notes several factors 
which limit the conclusions of the study. First, it was necessary to confine the 
study to the favorable period of the business cycle. It does not represent the 
period of a business cycle generally known as a “‘depression,”’ when there is a 
tendency to reduce school expenditures and retrench educational activities. 
Additional research comparing the status of educational activities during the 
past two or three years with the status of those same activities prior to 1927, 
when the equalization plan was put into effect, may reveal quite different results. 

The author mentions another limitation of the study, namely, that certain 
habits and attitudes established when the reward-for-effort plan of distributing 
state aid was in operation may have contributed to the favorable results attrib- 
uted to the operation of the equalization plan of distributing state subsidies. 
Undoubtedly, this possibility is an important factor to consider in evaluating the 
worth of this study. If the public becomes accustomed to certain services result- 
ing from the introduction and development of particular educational activities, 
they probably will demand a continuation and further expansion of these activi- 
ties regardless of the plan of distributing state aid, especially during periods 
of economic expansion and business prosperity. On the other hand, during peri- 
ods of economic distress, when there is a tendency to retrench, the influence of 
certain habits and attitudes toward educational activities and expenditures may 
be modified regardless of the plan of distributing state subsidies which is in 
operation. 
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